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COLUMBUS DISCOVERED 
AMERICA, THE VALUE OF 
ALL THE GOLD MINED 
IN THE WORLD HAS 
BEEN $40,000,000,000 
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ust as it takes a trained apothecary to 
blend a prescription properly, so it requires a 
trained staff—such as ours—to coordinate the 


many factors of plant location. 


Bring your prescription to us and we’ll show you the 


many advantages of locating in the B&O area. 


Without obligation and in confidence, our 
Industrial Development Staff will submit 
for your consideration a complete custom-made 


study to fit your individual problem. 


Ask our man! 
Industrial Development representatives are 
located at: 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. © BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


























your 357 


In newspapers, magazines and matches? 

Boxes, bags and books? Or some other way? 
Yes, the average American uses 357 

pounds of paper products a year! 

The puffing paper mills of the U. S. and 
Canada roll out a truly prodigious amount 
of paper in every conceivable weight and 
texture—28-million tons annually. 

In 1948 a single U. S. newspaper used 
enough newsprint to stretch to the moon 
18 times! Yet, while some 24-billion copies 
of books, magazines and newspapers are 
published each year, paper used in print- 
ing and publishing consumes only about 
33% of the industry’s output. 

The remainder goes into boxes, bags, 
writing papers, wrapping papers, specialty 
papers, building board and paper, and 
containers to package everything from 
cement to cinnamon cookies. 


“Vision ts Indispensable to Progress” 


“How will you have 
Ibs. of paper this year, sir?” 


Wood pulp, from which paper is made, 
is also used to make molded wood prod- 
ucts, tire cord, rayon, cellophane and other 
synthetics. 

The industry’s deep-rooted interest in 
woodland conservation is evidenced by the 
planting of millions of seedlings every 
year, its scientific growth of trees as a 
crop, and its broad educational activities. 

Continuing research, guided and encour- 
aged by forward-looking management, is 
largely responsible for the paper industry’s 
achievements. Today’s research objectives 
include new uses for pulp and paper, im- 


proved quality, lower costs, and wider 
by-product salvage. 

The pulp and paper industry may well 
be proud of its plants, its products, and 
its progress. 

Industrial progress, in turn, springs 
from industrial profits. For out of profits, 
companies build new factories, buy mod- 
ern tools and equipment, provide more 
jobs, and pay a return on the capital 
which is so essential to the continuing 
industrial develop- 
ment of America. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION. 








NEXT BOOM IN BUSINESS............ ek 
Outlines of a new upsurge in prosperity, 
to come after prices reach a firm floor, 
already are showing. A huge backlog of 
construction is piled up. Government 
plans to spend billions quickly for arms, 
other billions later. Federal tax and con- 
trol policies now shaping will determine 
whether private enterprise will play the 
major role. 


HOW IMPORTANT IS GOLD?........ P. 14 
All the gold mined everywhere since 
Columbus’s time couldn’t pay for running 
the Federal Government for the one year 
ahead. This article also tells why U.S. 
isn’t likely to go back on the gold stand- 
ard any time soon. 


COST OF ARMING EUROPE........ 9S 
Here is the inside story on just what 
weapons this country has on hand, how 
much could be shipped to Europe. Types 
most needed by Europe are the least 
plentiful in U.S. arsenals. Bill for any 
lend-lease program will be cut by arms 
already available, but it will still be high 
in the billions. 


FARMERS ACCEPT CONTROLS....P. 16 
Most farmers now seem willing to take 
Government regulation in order to get 
subsidies. Threats of big surpluses and 
lower prices have them worried. Such 
are the findings of a U. S. News & World 
Report survey in the farm belt. 


REPUBLICAN CHANCES FOR ‘50..P. 18 
With the country almost evenly divided 
between the two parties, Republicans 
have a fighting chance to recapture the 
Senate if they can agree on how to do it. 
But one faction says the party has to go 
part of the way on welfare, another 
wants total battle against Mr. Truman. 


BRITISH LABOR‘S STRATEGY........ P. 20 
Popularity of Socialism in Britain is turn- 
ing downward in local election tests. 


News within the News 


Laborites, still on top, are worried about - 





the political effects of prolonged “aus- 
terity.” Tax and other concessions may be 
in store before next year’s big test. 


PERON’S SURPLUSES.................... P. 22 
Government planners down in Argentina, 
betting on a war between U.S. and 
Russia and holding out for big export 
profits, now find their strategy backfiring. 
Vast surpluses of food, hides, raw ma- 
terials are piling up, while prices stay 
sky-high and customers are turning away. 
Result is that President Perén may be 
forced to hold a clearance sale to stay 
solvent. 


PUBLIC WORKS VS. RECESSION..P. 38 
Big construction programs for new high- 
ways, new dams, new schools and new 
public buildings, talked of for years as 
a means of turning the next recession into 
renewed boom, still aren’t on the books. 
The shelf of public works, which could 
total $127,000,000,000, actually amounts 
to only $4,500,000,000 at this time when 
business is starting to slow. 
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The answer’s as simple as A, B, C. Get a truck 
that fits your hauling needs . . . a Dodge “‘Job- 


Rated’”’ truck. 


Such a truck will have the right power. It will 
have the right balance, and the right capacity to 
haul your loads over your roads. 





A “Job-Rated” truck engine 
provides exactly. the right 
combination of power, per- 
formance and economy, 
for your hauling job... in- 
suring low maintenance 
expense, too. 














Every unit of the Dodge truck power line 
—from engine to rear axle—is engi- 
neered to fit the job. 


Clutch, transmission and rear axle are 
““Job-Rated”’ to move your loads depend- 
ably and with utmost economy. 





deliver a load 
at low cost 








That’s why Dodge trucks cost so much less... 
to own, and to operate. 


See your Dodge dealer. Tell him what you haul 
... the weight of your loads . . . and where you 
haul them. From 248 basic chassis models he'll 
specify a truck that’s “Job-Rated” for your loads. 





All load-supporting units, such as frames, 
springs, axles, wheels and tires are 
designed to fit the job. 


That’s why Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks 
“stand up” so well... stay on the job 
. . and last longer. 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 








H. E. Richards, of the Service 
Department of Hartford 
Gas, with wife and daughters. 


William S$. Eaton, 284 North 
Oxford Street, underwriter 
with an insurance company. 


Charles £. Atwood, 7 Nepaug 
St., district representative 
for a midwestern company. 


T. W. Brazel, owner of the 
Colonial Hardware Company, 
with his wife and son, Garry. 


William J. Galligan, Sales 
Engineer for Jack, the Tire 
Expert, Hartford tire dealer. 


Herbert M. Dawley, 284 South 
Quaker Lane, retired, with 
wife and daughter, Dolores. 


Harry A. Eno, 75 State Street, 
production engineer for Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft Division. 





Paul Dance, 51 Lindbergh 
Drive, salesman for a well- 
known Hartford auto dealer. 


William J. Lowry, Chief, 
Registration and Research, 
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Anna Bachner, proprietress of | 
Sam's Workingmen’s store, } 


Veterans Administration. located at 309 Asylum Street, 





Arthur Lamoureux, inspector 
for a local sewing machine | 
stockholder for many years. company, with his wife. % 


12 NEIGHBORS IN HARTFORD, CONN. 


... how they increased their incomes: 
by putting their surplus funds to work 


Elizabeth E. McCarthy, 11 
Nepaug Street, housewife, 


In these twelve pictures you see a small cross-section of 7 
the millions of investors who own American industry. 


All of these people live in Hartford, Connecticut. All” 
own stock in one Detroit automobile company. And all] 
have found that investment of their surplus funds offers them 
real and solid satisfactions. 


First among these satisfactions is the additional income” 
they receive. (This stock returned better than 7%, based © 
on the 1948 year-end price.) Their surplus dollars are™ 
at work for them and their families. 


As informed investors, these people know that there is © 
some risk in the ownership of any property —and securi- © 
ties are no exception. That’s why many of them have a © 
4-part program for the future . . . a program that pro- ~ 
vides not only for regular investment in income-producing | 
stocks but for home ownership, savings in cash and U.S. 
Savings Bonds, and adequate insurance. 


To serve investors like these, Member Firms of the New 
York Stock Exchange maintain more than 1500 offices 
across the country. At these headquarters for investors you ~ 
will find the facts and services you need. 


Invest wisely... through a Member Firm of the 


New YorK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Prosperity, if starting to fade a little now, is to come back at levels 
higher than ever in years ahead. Deflation, once started, is not permanent. 

U.S. growth isn't ending. Population keeps rising. Resources in raw ma- 
terials are abundant. Skills never were so high. Plant and equipment for turn- 
ing out things people want are better, more efficient than ever. 

Money Supply is immense. Money need not be a problem. 

Ingenuity, organization are needed to mesh the machinery, to keep things in 
balance. They're needed more than ever, but are not lacking. 

All through U.S. history, decade by decade, trends have been up. After each 
setback, correcting the dislocations of boom periods, growth returned to carry 
the country to new high levels in standards of living, to more jobs for more 
people, at higher pay with more purchasing power. It was only in the 1930s that 
growth slowed to a snail's pace, when the country failed to make much real prog- 
ress toward improving its position. Business climate was bad then.° 








Growth in years ahead is likely to be Slower than in recent years, but 
greater than in the 1930 decade. Growth to new highs, though, is likely. 

In decades past, up to the 1930s, growth in U.S. was rapid. 

In war decade, now ending, growth was rapid, too. It broke records. 

In the decade ahead, growth is likely to be slower but to carry to new high 
levels. Total output probably will reach a level 5 per cent above 1948; will 
set a record, assure a living standard higher than any time in the past. 

That's if there is no war and if Government tax policies, other policies 
are not too discouraging to businessmen, too restraining in their effect. 











Big question is whether prosperity of the future is to rest on expansion 
through private investment or through bigger and bigger Government investment. 

Private investment and spending generated the big U.S. growth of past dec- 
ades, except in wartime. It was slowing of private investment that made the 
1930s a period of relatively low activity in spite of Government spending. 

Spending and investment by Government is being projected by the Truman Ad- 
ministration as an antidote for deflation and a prescription for prosperity. 
Spending plans are on a scale that tends to dwarf those of New Deal days. 

It still has to be demonstrated thot Government, in peacetime, can create 
high-level prosperity. Greatest growth of the past has come when businessmen 
were encouraged to expand their activity, when private investors went ahead with 
plans to borrow and spend on a large scale for construction. Chances are that 
both public and private investment will grow again after an adjustment of prices 
in the period just ahead, after some shakeout has occurred. 





At the moment, with deflation having the upper hand: 

The dollar is gaining gradually in value. It was a 57-cent dollar in com- 
parison with prewar living costs. Now it's a 59-cent dollar. It's likely to 
become a 62 or 63-cent dollar before this year is ended. 

Cash, as a result, is more valuable. Dollars in the bank tend to gain in 
worth. So do dollars in savings bonds. Money itself is worth more. 

ritten for the issue of April 22, 1949, Volume XXVI—No. 16 on 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT (No part of this or any other page may be reproduced without written permission) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~=- (Continued) 


Debt is becoming a little more onerous to carry. Debt contracted at the 
peak of the boom when prices were rising tends to be burdensome when prices are 
in a declining trend. Many debtors are beginning to be in some trouble. 

Money tied up in real property, in houses, in cars, in goods of many kinds 
is not worth what it was. Not long ago it was easy to get back the money put 
into goods and even to get a profit. Now it's not so easy. 

Outlook suggests that deflation will pick up some momentum in the second 
half of this year. A severe and long deflation isn't lixely, though. 


Finances of the Government itself are heading into trouble. 

Red ink is to show up on books for the year ending June 30. Chances are 
that the Government's budget will be about $1,200,000,000 in the red. 

Revenues are running behind estimates; spending is up to estimates. Spend- 
ing plans call for big expansion for the year to start July 1. Slowing in busi- 
ness activity, with tax rates unchanged, will mean less revenue. 

So: In the year ahead, Government may go more than $5,000,000,000 in the 
red. Deficit for 15 months ahead is likely to be $7,500,000,000. 

Debt will be in a rising trend again. It is going to be necessary for Gov- 
ernment to go out and borrow more money to pay its bills before many more months 
have passed. Borrowing starts with a debt of $252,000,000,000. 

The dollar, even so,-is to be a good money. It probably will be gaining in 
value even while Government is borrowing to pay operating expenses. That's be- 
cause prices in that period are likely to be easing off. Dollar's value is 
measured in terms of what it will buy. 


Mr. Truman keeps promising more and more people more and more things even 
as the Government's finances start to go from surplus to deficit. 

Congress, however, seems inclined to go slowly in implementing promises 
made by the White House. Tendency is to hold back at this time. Later, if the 
business situation is less favorable, Congress may be more ready to spend. 


Income guarantee for farmers is not to be voted this year. Guarantee as 
proposed could cost $5,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000 in a bad year. 

Price supports for farm products probably will be fixed at about,.70 to 90 
per cent of parity for the year starting next January 1. Under present law sup- 
port levels can be 60 to 90 per cent. Farmers will get more than that. 

Columbia River Administration won't be approved this year. St. Lawrence 
plan isn't to be authorized either. Missouri Valley will go ahead piecemeal. 

Public housing is likely to be approved, but on a limited scale. 

Health insurance, even in limited form, isn't likely to be approved now. 

Aid to education almost surely will be voted. 

Old-age-insurance benefits probably will be raised. Broader coverage, 
though, is uncertain. Disability insurence isn't likely to be approved. There 
is little chance that unemployment insurance will be nationalized. 























Lend-lease probably will be revived, but on a restricted scale. 

A U.S. army is very unlikely to be provided for Europe on a permanent basis 
to guard a defense line. That would mean revived draft and more expense. 

Aid to Europe will be voted this year on a big scale. It's going to be much 
more difficult in 1950 to get approval for another year of aid, however. By that 
time, Euror*an industry will be giving U.S. industry some competition. 








Mr. Truman remains confident of his political position. The Truman view 
is that, if things stay good, then promises made to various groups won't do any 
harm; if things get a little bad, then Congress will be under public pressure to 
implement the promises that the White House holds out to big groups. 

In_ 1950, Republicans face an uphill fight to get control of Congress. Both 
parties in that campaign may be making big promises to the voters. 
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They’re Hatching Fast Down Here 


All over the South, new factories are“break- “scratching around”. . . in the bountiful land 
ing through” to a future bright with unlimited — served by the 8,000-mile Southern Railway 
opportunity... and with plenty of room to System. Because the fertile Southland has 
sprea¢ their industrial wings. everything they need for industrial well-being. 

Big or small, old or new, industries grow “Look Ahead—Look South!” 
strong and sturdy...with a minimum of CrmneeT &. Reoworrrnrnrve 

— 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








KNOWS THE 
MAIL-ORDER 
BUSINESS.. 





One of America's big four catalog 
houses, Aldens of Chicago is entering its 
60th year of selling apparel and home 
furnishings by mail. From its long record 
of success it is obvious that Aldens knows 
the mail-order business! 


BUT DEPENDS ON 


Broth 10 





RUN ITS EMPLOYEE RESTAURANT | 





Aldens wisely provides this attractive 
cafeteria as a morale booster for its | 


five thousand employees. 


Wisely also, Aldens delegates full 


management responsibility to Crotty 
Brothers Food Service. This relieves 
Aldens of all operating problems and 
provides a professionally trained staff 
to prepare and serve good, satisfying, 
hot foods at minimum cost... a cal- 
culated result of Crotty Brothers’ special 
know-how. 
*® For information on how Crotty Broth- 


ers Food Service functions efficiently 
under company direction, write for 


the new, free booklet, Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Relations. Q\, / pp 
Cary 
2) 
RO TTY 







BROTHERS INC. 











The March of the News___ 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


EFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS JOHNSON 
D took the temperature of the “cold 
war” last week and found the result 
pleasing. He talked things over with the 
chiefs of staff, then announced that war 
was “a little further off today than it was 
a little while ago.” He didn’t say why he 
thought so, but the feeling seemed gen- 
eral around Washington, 

It did not mean a letup in the “cold 
war” however. The U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives voted the biggest military 
spending program in peacetime history. 
Rumors flew about that Russia wanted to 
resume peace talks over Germany and 
might be getting ready to lift the Berlin 
blockade, But U.S. officials could see 
no substance behind the speculation. 
They answered by asking for more planes 
for the Berlin “air lift,” right at the time 
the “lift” set a new record by flying 
8,246 tons-into the city in one 24-hour 
period of 922 flights. Despite peace 
rumors, “Operation Vittles” was func- 
tioning on a “here to stay” basis, 


RESIDENT TRUMAN started his fifth 

White House year last week with the 
sort of day he really enjoys. He went up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol and 
dropped in on the Senate for lunch. 
Actually, the affair wasn’t that casual. 
Senators knew he was coming, and most 
were on hand to see him. But it was a 
personal yisit, like the good old days. 
And, if the gesture fitted in with the 
Administration’s “be kind to Congress” 
strategy, that was just fine with Harry S. 
Truman. 

The President wandered about the 
offices he once knew as a Missouri Sena- 
tor and later as Vice President. He shook 
hands with every Senator he saw, left 
joking notes for the people he missed, 
and even went on the Senate floor to 
make a short speech paying tribute to 
his predecessor, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Truman appeared to be feeling 
fine. After all, four years of being Presi- 
dent were behind him, and he was sure 


> 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


the “toughest” days were over. At 64, he 
was a bit overweight, but he worked 
devotedly at a routine of exercise to keep 
his weight from going above 178 pounds, 
His doctor said his health was excellent, 
And his dentist said his teeth were 9 
good, from a professional standpoint, 
they were completely uninteresting, 


: fm PLEASANT DAY of President Truman 
came at a time when a new case of war 
jitters seemed to be pricking the men in 
Moscow’s Kremlin. The President called 
the North Atlantic Pact a “step on the 
road to peace.” But, to Russia, it seemed 
a step in the other direction. Andrei 
Gromyko stood before the U. N. Assembly 
and declared the Pact really was a secret 
plan of the West for launching an atomic 
war against his country. 

The Russians looked about them with 
suspicion. They thought they smelled a 
spy plot, for example, in the plans of 
archeologists to go out in search of Noah’s 
ark. What upset Moscow was the fact 
that the explorers were going to the top 
of Mt. Ararat. From there they can peer 
across on Russian soil. Other things both- 
ered Russia, among them the fact that the 
U.S. Congress was in agreement on an- 
other $5,000,000,000 dose of Marshall 
Plan dollars for Western Europe. 


Foes PRESIDENT HOOVER has spent 
months checking up on the Federal 
Government to see whether he and other 
U.S. taxpayers are getting their money’s 
worth. Last week, he reported to Con- 
gress on the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
His conclusion: “Staggering waste!” The 
military departments waste so much 
money he said, that they are endangering 
the whole country, and the budgets are 
so confused that nobody can tell exactly 
how great the waste is. Army Secretary 
Kenneth C. Royall said Mr. Hoover was 
incorrect—but he tempered it by adding 
that the armed forces could have saved 
$1,000,000,000 last year if they had had 
a better unification law. 
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ON THE ‘HILL’ 


A handshake for those he saw, notes for those he missed 
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i ; 10,000 of an Inch 
‘i em is Everyday Grinding Accuracy 


pent xe ANY thousands of the products which serve you so faithfully, 
mi both in your home life and your business life — such. as your 
1ey’s automobile, your refrigerator, the airplane in which you travel and 
‘on- the machines in your office and plant — owe their dependability 
ab: and long life to the accuracy of grinding. Many have parts ground to 

limits as fine as a tenth of a thousandth of an inch (one twentieth 
the thickness of this magazine page) by Norton grinding machines 


The 

uch 

‘ing i 

- Bes 2 and Norton grinding wheels. 

SULy 

ary And many parts are still further refined, both for accuracy and 

vas surface finish, by Norton lapping machines. The work turned out on 
a production basis by these unique Norton machines is measured in 
millionths of an inch — must be gauged by complicated optical 


ng 
ed 
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instruments making use of light rays. 

If you have a production problem 
which involves extreme accuracy or 
high surface finish, or both, Norton 
engineers are at your service — 
highly trained experts on abrasives, 
grinding wheels, grinding machines 
and lapping machines. 
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You stand to gain muchin dealing with your Fairbanks- 
Morse Branch or Dealer as the single source for al] 
your electric motor requirements. Not.the least are the 
benefits of undivided responsibility, unprejudiced 
advice and application assistance. For your copy 
of the handy “Pocket Panorama” which illustrates 
the complete line... write Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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THE NEXT BOOM IN BUSINESS: 
WITH PRIVATE OR FEDERAL CASH? 


Government Plans Hold Future of Enterprise 


New boom, bigger than ever, 
may lie at the end of the present 
downturn. Its outline is showing 
through now. 

Current slowing in business 
tends to bring costs and prices 
back into line. That puts a solid 
base under the next boom. 

Government is set with plans 
for vast spending to turn the 
trend upward. Its role will decide 
private business’s future. 

The next boom in business is be- 
ginning to be shaped in hazy outline 
even before the first postwar boom is 
fully worn out. If history repeats it- 
self, future prosperity is to carry to 
levels higher than those reached in 
the boom now starting to deflate. 

A reshuffling of prices is to occur be- 


fore business starts to move ahead again. 
This reshuffling serves to bring costs and 














prices back into a better balance after 
they got out of balance during and since 
the war. The kind of revival that follows 
a shakeout of some prices will relate to 
how people react to the troubles that go 
with this deflation. 

As business slows, Government will be 
under pressure to move in with plans to 
generate prosperity by vastly expanded 
spending and lending and guaranteeing 
of loans. That can be the base for one 
approach to revived prosperity. On the 
other hand, once prices do get down to a 
lower level, a base may be laid for a great 
new expansion of private spending and 
investment of the kind that has under- 
written the growth of this country in 
every decade except that of the 1930s. 

Right now, Government is laying plans 
to step up spending and lending, once 
the voting public starts to clamor for re- 
lief from deflation. Experience of the 
1930s suggests that, if Government poli- 
cies discourage or frighten private inves- 


_ tors, then there is a drag on high-level 


prosperity. The role of Government then 
tends to grow greater and greater, that 
of private investment, to be restricted. 





Priva a Spending on Construction and Equipment 


(By decades on an annual basis at 1929 prices) 


Spending plans of Government at 
this time are vast. Lending plans are just 
beginning to be reshaped, and they too 
can be vast. The machine now shaped in 
blueprint form, or in skeleton form, for 
spending and lending money already is a 
machine vastly more potent than that of 
the New Deal before the war. 

Armament is the basic pump-priming 
mechanism for assuring prosperity in the 
future. Armed forces asked for $23,000,- 
000,000 for the year to start July 1. They 
suggested $30,000,000,000 as the amount 
needed to get ip a state of readiness. They 
are getting about $15,000,000,000, but 
could be given more, rapidly. Lend-lease 
for building up armies of Europe, to be 
proposed on a small starting scale, is 
capable of great expansion. 

Subsidies and other measures putting 
large numbers of dollars directly into 
pockets of individuals are to be proposed. 
Price guarantees now given to farmers 
can bring outlays of as much as $3,000,- 
000,000 in the year ahead. A plan for 
supporting farm income, backed by the 
White House, easily could involve pay- 
ments of $5,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,- 
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000 a year. Social-security plans before 
Congress involve an officially estimated 
$4,500,000,000 the first year. Eventually 
these plans would call for distribution of 
about $20,000,000,000 a year. 

Public housing is to start at about 
$1,000,000,000 a year if Congress ap- 
proves. Aid to education is scheduled to 
start at $300,000,000 a year, can be ex- 
panded rapidly. Spending on river devel- 
opment may rise to very large sums if 
harder times add to pressures for spend- 
ing. President Truman now is asking for 
a Columbia River Administration, mod- 
eled after TVA, and there are plans for 
a Missouri River development, a St. Law- 
rence development and projects on 
other rivers. 

Lending, too, is in the plans. Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. is being readied 
for big lending to business in case bank 
loans become hard to get. Government 
guarantee of mortgages can be expanded, 
with conditions made easier. Mr. Truman 
has outlined plans for Government under- 
writing of large loans for development of 
nations abroad. 

All in all, Government is preparing 
itself to spend and lend $60,000,000,000 
a year, or more, if Congress will approve 
and if pressures grow to turn a setback 
into a new boom. Outgo of that size 
would involve large-scale borrowing. By 
spending borrowed money, the Govern- 
ment will expect to prime the pump of 
business in an attempt to assure prosper- 
ity. Even now, Government is starting to 
go into the red. On the basis of plans 
that Congress is expected to approve this 
year, Government _ will spend about 
$5,000,000,000 more than it takes in for 
the year starting July 1. (See page 44.) 

Private investment, in times past, 
except for the years since 1929, has been 
counted upon to provide U.S. with its 
growth and prosperity. It is a relatively 
new idea to depend upon Government, 
rather than upon private investors and 
private spenders, to assure good times. 

The accompanying charts tell part of 
the story of U.S. growth during the last 
80 years. That growth was a function of 
a system of private capitalism, except in 
years of war and in New Deal years. The 
record shows that the New Deal 1930s 
were not a period of growth comparable 
to periods of the past. The 1940s, how- 
ever, have shown a rapid growth related 
to wartime effort and postwar reconstruc- 
tion in which both private investors and 
Government played big roles. 

The record of this past now suggests 
that, once adjustments are made in 
prices and in costs, the country can expect 
a period of growth that will carry it to 
better times than ever before. 

What shows up from experience is this: 

Total output, called the gross national 
product, just about doubled in every 20 


12 


years from 1879 through 1928. This in- 
crease in spending, in constant dollars, 
averaged about 3.5 per cent a year. It 
represented a rough measure of the rise 
in standards of living as people enjoyed a 
gradually rising volume of goods and 
services from a gradually expanding agri- 
culture and industry. 

The decade 1929-38, however, 
brought little growth. In that period 
there was a depression of record severity. 
At the end of New Deal years, U.S. was 
getting goods and services in volume and 


value not much larger than at the start ofl 
the decade. In that period, Government 7 
entered on many experiments designed | 
to revive growth and assure prosperity, © 
They never did generate a boom that | 
would assure full employment. 

The 1939-48 decade has seen a” 
great growth in national output of goods q 
and services. Total output in 1948 was % 
about double that of 1919-28. The level 7 
of national well-being never was s09 | 
high. And in this period there has been | 
large-scale spending by Government, in- | 
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dustry and individuals. War added to 
supply of money, curtailed supply of 
fivilian goods and left many wants un- 
iatisfied. 

for the future, experience indicates 
that growth will continue, although may- 
be not at the rate of 3.5 per cent a year. 
What is indicated is that over the next 
7 years, measured in constant dollars 
fat 1929 prices, the total output of the 
pountry will reach an average value of 
'$177,000,000,000. In 1948, the level of 
Qutput in the same dollars was $169,- 
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600,000,000. An expansion in producers’ 
equipment can be expected. Then, too, 
there has been a great lag over the years 
in rate of growth in construction, a lag 
that is expected gradually to be made 
up, unless Government policies prove 
discouraging. Also, the population of 
the United States will keep growing, 
probably averaging 154,300,000 in the 
period of 1949-58. 

Prosperity appears to be related rather 
closely to the level of activity that is 
established in construction and_pro- 
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ducers’ equipment. These, in turn, de- 
pend in important part on investment, 
which is encouraged or discouraged by 
tax policies and other policies of Gov- 
ernment. 

In looking ahead to prosperity: 

Spending by consumers for goods 
and services will, on the basis of experi- 
ence, represent a fairly constant portion 
of the total spending. Most of the dollars 
that individuals spend go to buy food 
and clothing—the essentials that do not 
fluctuate greatly. Of total spending, the 
portion going for durable goods, such as 
automobiles and household equipment, 
tends to fluctuate most. Spending for 
services is in a strongly rising trend. 
Growth in the field of services has been 
an important factor in stimulating na- 
tional output. 

Capital formation through 
investment is one great variable in the 
business picture. The portion of total 
spending that goes for construction 
fluctuates widely. From 1928 through 
the war years, private spending for con- 
struction, in relation to total spending, 
lagged far behjnd the three decades 
1899-1928. In other words, there is a 
great backlog of need for construction 
that someday may be made up if policies 
prove attractive for private investment. 
The part of total spending that goes for 
industrial machinery and equipment 
does not vary so much. 

Government spending is the great new 
element in the outlook. Before World 
War I, it was not a major factor. During 
New Deal years, it reached 13 per cent 
of total spending; in the war, it went to 
26 per cent, and in 1948 was back to 
12.3 per cent. 

The big question at this point is 
whether private investment or investment 
by Government will be stimulated to give 
this country its next period of prosperity. 
Some of the planners insist it can be both 
Their idea is that Government, through 
guarantee of private investors against loss. 
can stimulate a great expansion in con- 
struction and produce a new boom. They 
look for Government to go on investing 
heavily in armament and to siphon more 
and more income out of the pockets of 
persons of higher income and into the 
pockets of the aged, indigent and _dis- 
abled. They also look for farm income to 
be underwritten. 

Others argue, however, that the next 
boom, to be sound and sustained, must be 
based on private investment encouraged 
by favorable tax policies and an attitude 
of friendly co-operation between Govern- 
ment and private investors. Either way it 
goes, those who shape policy for Govern- 
ment will try to find prosperity whether 
alone or in co-operation with private in- 
vestors and spenders. A bust would bring 
quick countermeasures. 


private 
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Why the Gold Standard 
Isn’‘t Making a Comeback 


Cost of running U. S. Govern- 
ment for one year would buy up 
all the gold in the world, and 
then some. 

Government spending now is 
greater than total national in- 
come of 1933. U.S. owns more 
than half of all monetary gold. 
But the entire stockpile, if cashed 
in, would finance the Federal 
Government for only six months. 


All of the gold mined in the world 
since Columbus discovered America 
in 1492 is valued in today’s dollars at 
$40,000,000,000. 

In one year’s time, the year begin- 
ning next July 1, the Federal Govern- 
ment plans to spend more than $45,- 
000,000,000 in cash, or an amount 
greater than the value of all the gold 
produced in all countries in 456 years. 

Flow of dollars out of the U.S. 
Treasury is tending to rise with the years, 
rather than to decline. The Covergram, 
measuring Government spending in terms 
of the world’s gold, helps the reader to 
visualize the volume of this outpouring 
of dollars by Government in peacetime. 

The whole world today owns $38,000,- 
000,000 of monetary gold. Of that, the 
United States has $24,000,000,000, far 
more than all the rest of the world com- 
bined. Yet the U.S. gold stock, most of 
it buried underground at Fort Knox, Ky., 
represents only a little more than half 
of a single year’s cash spending by the 
Federal Government. 

Gold, as these figures emphasize, has 
lost its traditional place as a measure 
of money, in U.S. as in other countries. 

Until 1933, the United States operated 
under a gold monetary standard, with 
free cénvertibility. This meant that any 
person who owned dollars could turn 
them in for gold, which he then could 
carry away to a place of safekeeping. 

In that period, gold served as an auto- 
matic check on the value of the dollar. If 
people got frightened about what the 
dollar was worth, they could get gold at 
the bank for $20.67 an ounce. In 1933, a 
flight from the dollar, and into gold, de- 
veloped around the country. Money sup- 
ply at that time, in currency and deposits 
held by businesses and individuals, was 
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$41,000,000,000. Supply of monetary 
gold in the U.S. was only $4,000,000,- 
000. The switch to gold was stopped by 
Government order. 

Since 1933, the United States has not 
been on a freely conver ‘ble gold stand- 
ard. The country is on wh. it is sometimes 
known as a gold-exchange standard. Gold 
is used only to settle trade balances with 
other countries, and not as a metal that 
can be freely demanded by individual 
citizens. In early 1934, the Government 
raised the price of gold to $35 an ounce, 
but ordinary people were not permitted 
to buy it at that price. 

Money supply, once the tie with 
gold was severed, lost its automatic re- 
straint. The law does require a gold re- 
serve against currency and deposits, but 
the gold stock is great enough so that the 
money supply could double and still keep 
within the requirements. 

As it is, the money supply now totals 
$166,000,000,000, four times what it was 
in 1933. In other words, the whole >con- 
omy of this country is set up on a new 
high scale. That is why the Government 
is able to swing a volume of annual 
spending greater than the whole national 
income of 1933. 

Theoretically, the $24,000,000,000 
gold hoard is back of the country’s big 


———— 


money supply. Yet gold cannot be drawn 
out by a man who is worried about the 
value of his currency. 

Another devaluation of the dollar 
in terms of gold, is being rumored around 
the world. Other countries would like to 
get more dollars for the gold they sell to 
this country. A number of countries, run- 
ning into price competition in world 
markets, are thinking of devaluing their 
own currencies in terms of the dollar. 
When devaluation got started around the 
world in the early 1930s, it led to a train 
of circumstances that ended with a drop 
in the gold value of the U.S. dollar. 

This time, however, there is no sign 
that the U.S. Treasury intends to make 
any change in the dollar’s value. 

The place of gold in the economy 
of this and other countries still is a sub- 
ject of wide debate. Many think this 
country should go back to the gold 
standard, with free convertibility of dol- 
lars into gold. For the present, that is un- 
likely. The Treasury holds that there is 
no reason for guaranteeing the dollar in 
terms of gold, since the best measure of 
a currency’ value is the public’s con- 
fidence in it and not the amount of gold 
it will buy. Anyway, the Government 
does not wish to run the risk of another 
flight from the dollar, which might have 
the effect of upsetting the whole 
economy. 

Gold remains as something to store in 
the ground, to provide a theoretical back- 
ing for money. It also serves as a 
measure by which people can get an 
idea of the volume of dollars now being 
poured out by their Government. 
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Stockpile Cuts 
Cost of Arming 
Allies in Europe 


U. S. weapons, left over from 
World War Il, are on hand to help 
rearm Europe. But they won't do 
the whole job. 

Tanks, rifles, ammunition are 
in surplus here. But U. S. can’t 
spare rockets, antitank guns, de- 
fense arms Europe wants. 

Result is U.S. stockpile can 
carry part of a peacetime lend- 
lease program. But a lot of cash 
will be needed, too. 


Arms from a wartime stockpile are 
going to cut the current cost to U. S. 
of arming nations of Western Europe. 
In that stockpile are billions of dollars’ 
worth of weapons and ammunition. 

The catch in the lend-lease problem, 
however, is that most of the arms on 
hand are not the kind or type of arms 
that the other countries most need. As 
a result, U.S. taxpayers are to be asked 
to pay the cost of much other armament 
more nearly geared to the wants of the 
nations of Europe. 


Stockpile of arms on hand, left over’ 


from war, amounts to $8,722,000,000 in 
tanks, artillery, small arms, trucks, jeeps 
and other combat equipment, The stock- 
pile was more than twice this size at 
wars end, but much has been used up, 
destroyed or turned over to other nations. 

U.S. needs, from that $8,722,000,- 
000 stockpile, come to a minimum of 
$3,600,000,000 in arms to equip an 18- 


division force if war should come, That’s’ 


called for in the present M-Day plan. 
These needs include the most modern 
weapons on hand, and earmark the total 
supply of weapons in some categories. 

U.S. can ship abroad, thus, a maxi- 
mum of $5,122,000,000 in ground-combat 
equipment, as the chart shows. This is 
the total available if no reserve weapons 
are kept to help build up a strong U.S. 
force quickly after an M-Day force is 
equipped. 

These available arms amount to about 
$1 worth of weapons for each $10 in 
lend-lease shipped abroad during the 
war, But, even if all of these arms were 
shipped in a new peacetime lend-lease 
program, the total is to be far from 
enough to equip a tenth of the wartime 
forces of this country’s allies. Reason is 
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U. S. MILITARY EQUIPMENT 
ON HAND AND NOT IN USE: 
VALUE, *8,722,000,000 
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Arms 
For Defense 
Of the West 


that there is a surplus of some types of 
weapons and not enough of other types. 
In other words, there are not enough 
arms of some types to equip fully even 
a few new divisions. 

Item by item, an accounting of U.S. 
arms now on hand shows this: 

Tanks of the World War II variety are 
in plentiful supply. Of the 25,000 U.S. 
tanks left over at war’s end, the Army 
still has about 16,000 in working order. 
U.S. needs only 6,714 for its minimum 
M-Day force of 18 divisions. Up to 9,286 
tanks, thus, are available for lend-lease. 
That’s enough to equip 25 armored 
divisions in Western Europe. 

Antitank guns, however, are scarce. 
These 57 to 90-mm. guns, are most in 
demand now in Western Europe, as the 
prime means of stopping any armored 
assault from the East by Russia. Few, 
if any, can really be spared by U. S. at 
this time. 

Heavy artillery, mostly 105-mm. 
howitzers, are fairly plentiful. Yet these 
guns are of relatively little value to a 
defending force, are designed for use by 
an attacking army against strong, built-in 
defenses. 

Antiaircraft weapons, of the type 
used against low-flying planes in the last 
war, also are plentiful, but of little real 
value. Russia is not expected to use large- 
scale air power in any attack on the 
West. Moreover, if they did use tactical 
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air support, these guns probably would 
be obsolete against the newest planes. 

Infantry weapons—M-1! rifles, ma- 
chine guns, ‘mortars, even “bazookas”— 
are available in large quantity if needed. 
Demand for these weapons is to be rela- 
tively light, however, as most Atlantic 
Pact nations have an adequate supply 
of small arms. New infantry weapons, 
such as rocket guns and recoilless hand- 
carried artillery, are in great demand but 
will not be shipped under present plans. 

Trucks, jeeps, other military vehicles 
are needed in large quantity by Europe’s 
armies, but are far too scarce to be 
shipped from present U. S. stocks. 

Ammunition, in contrast, is plentiful. 
More than 7,000,000 tons of ammunition 
of all kinds is on hand in U. S. 

Planes for tactical support of Western 
Europe’s land forces may not be shipped 
under present plans, but a fairly large 
number are available if needed. About 
4,000 fighter planes from World War II 
are in storage. In addition, about 2,000 
wartime B-29s are available for possible 
shipment to Britain. 

Added up, these weapons are to save 
billions in any U.S. program to rearm 
Europe. But the defensive weapons that 
Western Europe needs most—antitank 
artillery, rocket guns, and vehicles for 
mobile defense—are the least plentiful, 
still must be bought in large amounts if 
lend-lease is to be effective. 
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CONTROLS LOOK GOOD TO FARMERS 


Reported from DES MOINES, WICHITA and HOUSTON 


Farmers, talking it over, are re- 
signed to Government controls. 
Most dislike Washington med- 
dling, but fear hard times more. 

Threat of big surpluses, with 
glutted markets, tumbling prices, 
worries the farm belt. Price sup- 
ports are regarded as vital. 

Most farmers seem willing to 
accept rules set by Government in 
return for guaranteed incomes. 


Farmers for the most part appear 
ready to go along with the plan of 
the Truman Administration to assure 
them a stable income—if Congress 
gives them a chance. They find the 
promise of continued wartime income 
and a guaranteed purchasing power 
very appealing. 

Out in the country, talking with farm- 
ers, editors of U.S. News & World Re- 
port find that, above all, the farmers want 
to be freed from fear of a new depression. 
More interest is expressed in economic 
security than in freedom to run their 
farms as they please. 

Maybe the long experience with Gov- 
ernment controls during the New Deal 
and wartime years accounts for this at- 
titude. Whatever the reason, an on-the- 
ground study indicates that the over- 
shadowing concern is the coming return 
of superabundance of wheat, corn, cotton 
and even of meat. Every farmer sees the 
danger of glutted markets and of de- 
clining, or even collapsing, prices. 

The thought of surpluses and of de- 
clining prices appears to remove any 
terror that might be felt over tight 
Government controls of agriculture. In 
return for a guaranteed income, most 
farmers apparently will find themselves 
able to accept the resulting controls. 

Right now, through the Southwest, 
wheat growers are turning in to county 
committees of the Department of Agri- 
culture the records of their last plant- 
ings. They are laying the foundation 
for a limit upon acreage that almost 
surely is to apply to the winter-wheat 
crop they will plant this summer, That 
restriction is to be imposed under pres- 
ent farm laws enacted by a Congress 
under Republican control, so that the 
individual farmer fails to get very ex- 
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cited over a new plan that also would 
require control, but might assure more 
income than he would get in coming 
years under the present law. 

Farmers, in fact, often seem to be con- 
vinced that, before they harvest their 
1950 crops, they will be subject to 
Government direction as to how many 
bushels they can sell, as well as how 
many acres they can plant. Marketing 
quotas are possible under the existing 
law that fixes a floor below which prices 
are not permitted to go. 
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SECRETARY BRANNAN 
The ceiling could sag, but not the floor 


In the country stores and grain ele- 
vators where farmers talk over their 
problems, there is general acceptance 
of the idea of continued direction by 
Government of farm operations. 

Some big farmers are calling the Ad- 
ministration’s new program socialistic. 
Yet most farmers not only are philo- 
sophical about the controls that are part 
of the program, but about the possibility 
of reviving consumer subsidies which 
they have not liked in the past. 

These subsidies would permit the cost 
of food to consumers to fall freely, under 
the force of supply and demand, while 
the Government assured the farmer of a 
stable income by direct payments from 
the Treasury. In return for income sup- 
port, the farmer would have to agree to 
acreage limitations and meet other Gov- 
ernment requirements as to soil conserva- 


tion, marketing agreements and market- 
ing quotas. This is the plan as outlined 
to Congress on behalf of the Administra- 
tion by Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
F, Brannan. 

The farmers’ distaste for direct sub- 
sidies was expressed by a Kansan as fol- 
lows: “When I was collecting subsidies 
on cream, I felt as though I was taking 
a donation.” But he said he would accept 
subsidies again if they were offered 
rather than suffer from price collapse. He 
saw little difference in principle between 
a consumer subsidy and a price support, 
since the cost in each case is footed by 
the taxpayers. 

Reaction to controls, in general, is 
usually one of resignation, Cotton grow- 
ers in the South and corn growers of 
the Midwest alike are reconciled. A 
Kansas farmer expressed the view of 
many wheat growers when he said: “Of 
course, we would like to have the prices 
we get held up without controls, but we 
recognize that we can’t just go on piling 
up wheat that nobody wants to buy.” 

Dissent, where heard, comes more 
often from owners of big farms, A Kan- 
sas farmer who grows large amounts of 
wheat wanted no part of the program 
because he was afraid it would enable 
“bureaucrats in Washington and in the 
State agricultural eolleges to take over 
direction of all agriculture.” 

Cost to taxpayers is what concerns 
farmers most in their discussions of con- 
tinued subsidy payments, whether these 
payments are made under present price- 
support laws or under a program such as 
the one proposed by Secretary Brannan. 
Farmers are wondering how long tax- 
payers will stand the burden without 
rebelling and perhaps putting pressure 
on Congress to knock out benefit pay- 
ments altogether. 

At the same time, farmers are becom- 
ing more and more conscious of how im- 
portant Government buying and lending 
props are to them, in keeping prices of 
wheat, corn and cotton at relatively high 
levels. Wheat farmers have been able to 
get a price lately that is only slightly 
above the support level of around $2 a 
bushel. Iowa farmers can get no more 
than $1.19 a bushel for high-quality corn 
in the open market, so they are storing 
more and more corn under Government 
loan at an average price of $1.38 a 
bushel. Hog prices apparently are to 
need support before long, as cheaper 
corn boosts the production of pigs: 
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Cotton growers are making the most of 
their last chance to sell cotton to the 
Government at high prices. 

These buying and lending programs 
may run the cost of subsidies on this 
year's crops into the billions. And farm- 
ers, while taking full advantage of these 
subsidies, are paying enough taxes them- 
selves to appreciate that payments of 
this size every year can become a burden 
on the country. 

Farmers, in fact, are very tax con- 
scious right now. In rural sections of 
Jowa, they are talking as much about 
mounting taxes on farm lands and town 
property as they are about price sup- 
ports, In Kansas, many candidates for 
office campaigned principally on prom- 
ises to hold down local taxes, In Texas, 
legislative committees concerned with 
high State taxes are slashing appropria- 
tions for a number of State functions, 

While the farmers’ present complaint 
is mainly against State and local taxes, 
an economy mood of this kind, if it 
spreads, may have an important bear- 
ing on federal outlays for farm subsidies. 
Farmers know that demands for big 
farm subsidies might open the way for 
a compromise on the size of price 
guarantees, 

Fear of a price bust that would 
mean a big loss of income is behind 
the farmers’ willingness to go along 
with continued subsidies and controls. 
Grounds for that fear already are ap- 
pearing, 

Falling prices of farm products have 
cut heavily into the gross income of 
some farmers who had little to sell, even 
though over-all gross farm income has 
remained fairly stable. Net income, how- 
ever, is another story. Farmers generally 
are complaining of smaller profits be- 
cause of continued high operating costs. 

This decline in net income is reflected 
in several ways. Farmers. in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado and New Mexico 
are slower in paying farm mortgages 
now than they were recently. Farm debt 
is rising a little. Production loans, to 
finance crops, are inching up. Farmers 
everywhere are tightening up on spend- 
ing. Cash payments are declining, de- 
mand for credit is rising. There is more 
grumbling among farmers about the 
high cost of machinery and other things 
they have to buy than there was a few 
months ago. 

These high prices for things they have 
to buy help to make many farmers wary 
of the flexible price-support plan estab- 
lished by the last Congress in the Aiken- 
Hope law. Under this law, prices of a 
number of commodities will be per- 
mitted to slide up or down next year as 
supply of these commodities varies. An 
Iowa corn-hog farmer voiced the opinion 
of many farmers when he said: “We 
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POSING THE PROBLEM 
With subsidies go rules 


would be satisfied with flexible supports 
if we knew the price of things we buy 
would come down. But we don’t know 
that.” 

Most farmers, as a result, prefer to 
continue the present system of support- 
ing certain products at 90 per cent of 
parity. (Parity prices are designed to 
give farm commodities the same purchas- 
ing power, in terms of things they buy, 
that they had in the period from 1909 to 
1914.) Or farmers will accept a sub- 
stitute such as the Brannan program in 


preference to operating under a flexible- 


support plan. 

Flexible supports, while not clearly 
understood by farmers, are looked upon 
with suspicion. Almost every farmer 





questioned said the flexible-support plan 
would be rejected if put to a referendum, 
despite the fact that it is endorsed na- 
tionally by one of the big farm organiza- 
tions, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Whether the Brannan plan wins or 
loses in Congress, and its chances of early 
passage are not too bright, this much is 
clear: Farmers are not going to sit idly 
by and watch their buying power fade 
with skidding commodity prices. There 
will be enough commotion in the farm 
belt before that time to force continuance 
by Congress of some sort of substantial 
price-support plan. Farm subsidies ap- 
parently are to stay as long as the 
threat of farm surpluses remains. 








-—McManigal from Gendreau 


SETTING THE QUOTA 
With rules go directives 
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Republicans’ Senate-Race Dilemma 
Split Over How Far to Fight Truman Program 


Republicans, looking ahead to 
1950, see a chance to recapture 
the Senate. But leaders disagree 
on how to do if. 

A turn of seven seats will give 
Republicans Senate control at Mr. 
Truman’s mid-term. Campaign 
will center on them. 

But big problem is a united 
front. Issue is whether to fight 
Mr. Truman or join him. Bicker- 
ing is cutting Republican chances. 


A sharp division is developing 
among Republicans as they head to- 
ward the 1950 campaign. It arises 
from this point: Republicans figure 
that they have a fighting chance to 
win control of the Senate in 1950 if 
they can hit upon the proper strategy. 
But some want to fight the battle one 
way, some another. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, and 
several others whose seats are at stake 
in the election say that the party must 
go along with some phases of welfare 
legislation—to provide federal aid for 
housing, education and health—if it is to 
win. Others—most of whose seats are not 
involved in the election, or who come 
from fairly solid Republican States— 
argue that the party cannot win with a 
“me too” policy; that it must fight Presi- 
dent Truman’s program straight across. 

This division is complicating the Re- 
publican approach to the Truman pro- 
gram in Congress. It also is having a 
long-range effect on party policy. It lies 
at the bottom of a division inside the 
party’s National Committee and will be 
reflected in next year’s battles. 

Party analysts figure that, if the party 
could close its own ranks and come to- 
gether in a united front, it has a long-shot 
chance to win the Senate in 1950. At 
best, the chance is not too good, but, in 
the present mood of the party, the 
slender chance is worsened. 

The party figures show this: Demo- 
crats now have 54 seats. Republicans 
have 42. To win control of the Senate 
in next year’s elections, Republicans need 
to pick up seven seats in addition to 
those they now hold. 

At least four Republican seats are in 
serious danger in next year’s campaign. 
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But eight Democratic seats are in dan- 
ger, and the Republicans have a fighting 
chance at one or two others. The Repub- 
licans could win; but the struggle would 
be hard and the party ranks must be 
closed. That is the view of strategists. 

The terms of 33 Senators expire in 
1951. Their seats are at stake in 1950. 
Of these, 21 are Democratic seats, 12 
are Republican. Of the Democratic 
seats, eight are from the Solid South. 
One is from Oklahoma and one from 
Arizona. Republicans figure that these 10 
seats are not likely to change hands. Of 
the Republican seats, two are from Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, which. are 
traditionally Republican. 

This leaves 11 Democratic and 10 Re- 
publican seats in fighting territory. Party 
analysts trim out several other States. 
They count seats in North and South 
Dakota and Kansas as safely Republican, 
in spite of the showing made there by 
Mr. Truman last November. 

Republican strategists say they can 
hold their seven seats, or balance off any 
loss by extra gains from Democrats. But 
Democratic analysts, going over the same 
figures, say they have an even chance, 
or better, of keeping: control of the Sen- 
ate in spite of the tendency of voters to 
trim down the margins of the party in 
control in mid-term elections. 

Republican goals are seats in these 
eleven States: California, Illinois, Ne- 
vada, Connecticut, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, Idaho, Utah, Kentucky, Mary- 
land and New York. They paint the 
prospects, on the basis of last year’s 
elections, in this way: 

California. Mr. Truman carried the 
State by four tenths of 1 per cent of the 
total vote, which was split three ways. 
Democratic candidates for Congress got 
only 38 per cent. And the State has a 
popular Republican Governor who will 
be up for election next year. 

Illinois. Senator Scott W. Lucas, the 
Majority Leader, is up for re-election. 
Mr. Truman got the State last year by 
eight tenths of a percentage point. But, 
at the same time, the State elected a 
Democratic Governor and Senator and 
gave Democratic House candidates 52 
per cent of the vote. 

Nevada. Here Mr. Truman won by 
3 per cent of the total. Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress won by just over 1 
per cent. 

Connecticut. Mr. Truman lost the 
State by a narrow margin because of the 


2 per cent of the vote that went to Henry 
A. Wallace’s Progressives and the Social. 
ists. Democratic candidates for Congrey 
got only 49 per cent. The State elected q 
Democratic Governor by the narrowes 
of margins. 

Washington. Republicans elected , 
Governor, defeating Mr. Truman’s old 
friend, Mon Wallgren. But the President 
carried the State with 53 per cent of the 
vote, and Democratic candidates for 
Congress got 49 per cent. 

Pennsylvania. Thomas E. Dewey 
carried the State with 50.5 per cent of 
the vote. Democratic candidates for Con. 
gress got only 48.9 per cent. 

Idaho. Senator Glen H. Taylor is up. 
He bolted the Democratic Party in 194§ 
to run with Mr. Wallace. Idaho Demo. 
crats do not feel too good about him 
The State gave 50 per cent of its vote to 
Mr. Truman and only 47.2 to Mr. Dewey} 
in 1948. It elected a Democratic Senator 
and gave Democratic candidates for the 
House 50 per cent. 

Utah. Mr. Truman got 54 per cent of 
the vote. Democratic House candidates 
got 58 per cent. 

Kentucky. The Democratic candidate 
for the Senate got 51 per cent of the 
vote. But the Truman ticket, with Senator 
Alben W. Barkley, a Kentuckian, tagged 
for Vice President, got 57 per cent. Con- 


gressional Democrats got 56 per cent.| 


Maryland. Mr. Dewey carried the 


State because 1.7 per cent of the vote} 


went to Mr. Wallace. Democratic House 
candidates got 55 per cent. 


New York. Mr.- Truman lost the} 


State in a widely split vote. He would 
have carried it if the Wallace fragment 
had been added to the Democratic and 
Liberal Party votes that he got. The con 
gressional vote was almost evenly divided 
between the major parties. The State has 
a Republican Governor and a Repubii- 
can Senator. Veteran Democratic Senator 
Robert F. Wagner will not run again be 
cause of ill health. 

In studying this analysis, Republicans 
see their best chances in Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, 
Nevada, Washington 

The Democratic view is less opti 
mistic for the Republicans. Democratic 
analysts say Republicans have only an 
outside chance of carrying more than 


four of these States, and may carry only | 


one or two. Some Democrats contend 
that, if Republicans stand by the de- 


mands of Senator John W. Bricker, of § 
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and California. | 
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= Coming Battles for Senate Seats 


Where Elections Will Be Held Next Year 
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Ohio, for an all-out fight against the Tru- 
man program, none of the industrial 
States will be lost by the Democrats. And 
these are the States in biggest danger, 
as they see it. 

In looking over their own chances of 
picking up Republican seats, Democrats 
are studying seven States. These are: 

Ohio. Here Senator Taft is up. Any 
chance of his winning the Republican 
presidential nomination would vanish if 
he lost his Senate seat. Mr. Truman car- 
tied the State by two tenths of 1 per 
cent of the total vote. Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress got 52 per cent. And 
a Democratic Governor, who may be 
Mr. Taft’s opponent, was elected by a 
wider margin. 

Indiana. Mr. Truman lacked only 
eight tenths of 1 per cent of carrying 
Indiana. Democratic candidates got 51 
per cent of the congressional vote. And a 
Democratic Governor was elected. 

Missouri. In his home State, Mr. Tru- 
man got 58 per cent of the vote. Demo- 
cratic candidates for Congress made al- 
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most a clean sweep. They won 59 per 
cent of the vote and took every seat but 
one in the Ozark country. A Democratic 
Governor was elected by a big margin. 

lowa. The State went to President 
Truman by 3 per cent of the total vote. 
A Democrat was elected to the Senate 
by a good margin. But a Republican was 
elected Governor and Republican candi- 
dates for the House got 55 per cent of 
the vote. 

Colorado. Here Mr. Truman got 52 
per cent of the vote. The State also 
elected a Democratic Senator and Gov- 
ernor. Democratic candidates for the 
House got 55 per cent of the vote. 

Oregon. Mr. Truman lost the State 
by 3 per cent of the total vote. If he had 
gotten the Wallace and the Socialist 
votes, he would have carried Oregon. 
But Republican candidates for the House 
got 60 per cent of the vote. And a Re- 
publican Senator was elected handily. : 

Wisconsin. A twist in the farm vote 
gave the State to Mr. Truman by 4 per 
cent. But Republican candidates for Con- 
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gress got 56 per cent of the vote. And the 
State elected a Republican Governor. 
Of the seven, Democrats figure that 
their best chances lie in Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana and Colorado, If they get one of 
these States, the Republican chances of 
getting control of the Senate will be les- 
sened; if more than one, Republicans will 


- havé little hope of such a victory. 


The strategy that is being debated 
by Republicans now will have much to do 
with the outcome. The discussion reaches 


through all ranks of the party. It is the 
,demand for a decision on the over-all 
‘ strategy that underlies thé big push for a 


national conference of Republicatis to dis- 
cuss policy. 

Few elections have left the country so 
evenly ‘divided between parties as did 
that of last November. Minor elections 
this year indicate that the even division 
still exists. Republicans made minor gains 
in Michigan. So did Democrats in Wis- 
consin and Missouri. Given a decision on 
strategy, the Republicans think they 


would have a good fighting chance. 
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HOW LABOR PLANS TO WIN IN 1950 


Holding on to voters, once 
won, is becoming a problem for 
Britain's Socialists. Local trend is 
against them. 

Free medicine, cheap food, 
low-cost housing are popular. 
But workers are getting restless, 
want a raise, better living. 

Socialist formula is to go 
ahead, keep taxes high, controls 
fairly tight, hope for better times 
before the next election. 


Labor, holding power in Great Brit- 
ain, is beginning to wonder whether 
it really has found a sure-fire formula 
for winning elections. A setback in 
county elections is jolting leaders of 
the Labor Party into a reappraisal of 
their position. 

Voters in Britain are provided with 
free medicine. The Government builds 
many houses that rent for $5 a room. The 
price of food is held down by subsidies 
amounting to $1,900,000,000, which 
would be equivalent to about $6,000,- 
000,000 if similar subsidies were ap- 
plied in the United States. Coal, 
transport and power are in Govern- 
ment hands; there is a promise that 
the steel industry, industrial insur- 
ance, chemicals and other industries 
will be taken over. 

The Labor Government is provid- 
ing voters with an average of $70 
each in social services, compared 
with $17 provided by the Federal 
Government in the U.S. Yet, at vot- 
ing time, the voters are far from 
unanimous in support of the party 
in power. 

For a while, the Labor formula for 
winning elections appeared to work 
well. Through four years in power, 
the Labor Party has won 33 by-elec- 
tions for individual seats in Parlia- 
ment. But the margin of victory 
narrowed rapidly. Recently, for the 
first time in 15 years, Conservatives 
won more votes than the Labor Party 
in London County Council elections. 
Four of 11 other councils which were 
previously controlled by Labor went 
to the opposition. Even the leaders 
of the Labor Party admit that there 
may be a close race when the voters 
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Reported from LONDON 


of the nation choose between the parties 
in 1950. 

Trouble for Labor is breaking out all 
over Britain, turning up in a trend among 
workers and their wives to vote against 
the party that claims to represent them 
Party leaders, delving down to the grass 
roots of their following to find why the 
votes are going against them, are finding 
simple answers. 

“Austerity” is not popular with Britons. 
Women who do the family shopping, 
and men who figure out the family 
taxes are grumbling. People in Great 
Britain, like people in the United States, 
do not prefer to live under rations, con- 
trols and restrictions. Labor Party poli- 
ticians blame much of their trouble in the 
county elections on the fact that meat 
rations had to go down and meat prices 
had to go up just before Britons went to 
the polls to vote. 

Food subsidies had to be cut a little, 
sending some basic food prices up a little. 
Wages have not been raised in Britain as 
they have in the U. S., and workers have 
a hard time making ends meet. Beer costs 
19 cents a pint, of which 11 cents repre- 
sents tax. Cigarettes cost 70 cents for a 
pack of 20 and 55 cents of this price is 
tax. A married man earning $50 a week, 
$2,600 a year, which is far above the 


Official British 


BRITISH HOUSEWIFE 
Subsidies don’t preclude grumblings 


average wage earners pay in Britain 
pays $576 in taxes. 7 

Voters in Britain, like voters in the 
U. S., would like to enjoy something morgl 
than sick benefits, unemployment insug 
ance, old-age pensions and similar social 
benefits. They want lower prices, a higher 
standard of living. And they are incline 
to grumble at the price they must pay if 
“austerity” for socialist benefits. 

The budget just presented to Parligg 
ment by the Labor Government for the 
year that began on April 1 tells something ; 
of the story. 

Social services, nied up, are going 
to take about 26.2 per cent of the coum 
try’s $13,233,472,000 budget. 

“Free” medicine, for example, is goin 
to require a direct appropriation of 
$1,038,910,400 by the Labor Govern 
ment for the current year in addition 
about $370,000,000 in pay-roll and local 
taxes. Spending the same amount 6 
money per person as Britain is spending} 
such a program would cost the U.§ 
more than $4,200,000,000. 4 

Housing subsidies also are popula 
among most of the 750,000 Britons wh@ 
have been rehoused since World War 
in new, temporary or repaired dwellings 
But the housing shortage is still acute 
Rent control and Government building 

have virtually halted private build 
ing. An old house that sold fom 
$4,000 before the war now cosé 
$12,000. What is more, the housing 
program as scheduled adds abou} 
$280,000,000 to the budget now be 
fore Parliament. 

Defense costs take another big 
bite out of the budget. Britain hag 
reduced her armed forces sharply in 
recent years, although the county 
still has 4.2 per cent of its available 
man power under arms, while onlf 
2.2 per cent of U.S. man power 
in military uniform. Cost of all thigy 
in Britain, comes to 22.9 per cent OF 
the budget as compared with U. & 
defense costs totaling about 34 pef 
cent of the U.S. budget. The U. Sq 
thus, is spending about $100 per pew 
son on defense, taking on some of 
the military commitments Britain hag 
dropped, while Britain is spending} 
about $60 for each Briton. 4 

Conservatives, attacking the Labot 
Government’s budget in Parliament 
are asking for a cut in defense costs 
Such a cut would be popular with 

- the voters. Labor spokesmen replied; 
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CRIPPS’S AUSTERITY BUDGET 


—Acme 


... next year a new formula will probably be produced 


gwever, that Britain could not spend 
as for her armed forces in the midst 
a “cold war” and still meet her obliga- 
pns to her allies. 
Price supports, in the form of food 
bsidies, are going to be pared, not in- 
teased, in the current year. But the cost 
will range close to $2,000,000,000. 
ie way this works out, the price of 
feese will rise from 18 to 24 cents a 
pound, butter will go from 27 to 30 cents 
md Oleomargarine will climb from 15 to 
Ii cents. These prices are much lower 
n the American equivalent, kept there 
by the remaining subsidies, but Britons 
rationed tightly. Each Briton now can 
only 1% ounces of cheese, 4 ounces of 
fomargarine and 3 ounces of butter 
eh week. There are subsidies on meat, 
foo, but, because Argentina is holding out 
i deliveries to Britain, seeking higher 
es, the average ration of meat for a 
iiton each week is about the size of an 
merican soda cracker. 
ost of living, as subsidies are cut, is 
@pected to jog up only 1 per cent. In 
dollar terms, this means an increase of 
a year for a worker, his wife and two 
fildren—a real burden if the worker 
@ms only the average British wage of 
28 a week. 
‘Bread, milk and potatoes will continue 
} be plentiful and heavily subsidized. 
Mances are that poorer Britons will in- 
@ease their consumption of these items 
While failing to draw their full rations of 
cheese, butter, oleomargarine and meat. 
Net result, for the Labor Party, is an in- 
@easing amount of grumbling, which is 
turning into electoral defeats. 
The opposition to the Labor Party, 
Wartime Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ifs Conservative Party, has its own elec- 
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toral worries. The Conservatives, their 
party machinery streamlined and over- 
hauled, are out to get back in office by 
using county and local offices as a step- 
pingstone to parliamentary power. Their 
trouble is that they, too, can offer the 
British public little more than cold “aus- 
terity” for the years just ahead. 
Industries already socialized are not to 
be turned back to private owners even if 
the Conservatives do get in office in 1950. 
The opposition party does not suggest 
that the socialist plan for free medicine 
will be dropped; in fact, the general out- 
line of the plan was originally drafted 
with Conservative co-operation, Conserv- 
atives would have to continue subsidiz- 


ing many prices; taxes must be kept high; 
the budget will remain a heavy burden 
on the taxpayer. The Conservatives 
promise only to go on further with social- 
ism and to squeeze some of the ineff- 
ciency out of the Labor Government’s 
bureaucracy. 

Conservatives in Parliament recently 
cheered the Labor Party’s chief econo- 
mist, Sir Stafford Cripps, dour Chancellor 


- of the Exchequer, for putting a limit on 


social security. Sir Stafford declared the 
Government could afford no further ex- 
pense for social-security schemes over 
and above those already in force. He re- 
jected the pleas of some Labor Party 
leaders for a revision of his “tough” 
budget. Sir Stafford said, in effect that 
Britons must understand that they can- 
not eat their cake and have it too, 
that they cannot reap the benefits of 
socialism without paying for them in 
“austerity.” 

A new formula for winning elec- 
tions is planned by Labor Party leaders 
for next year, not this year. 

Right now, the Labor Party is pre- 
pared to take a few defeats from Con- 
servatives in local elections and, perhaps, 
in a few by-elections. The idea is to 
hold to “austerity,” as it is today, until 
next spring, building up a small budget 
surplus if possible, bidding for a full 
share of U.S. dollar aid. 

Next spring, a few months before the 
general elections, the Labor Government 
expects to be in a position to lower taxes 
and bring down prices on the things the 
worker wants. There will be a letup in 
“austerity,” a bid for the votes that now 
are turning against the Labor Govern- 
ment. Aim will be to get five more 
vears of power for the British socialists. 


—Keystons 


CONSERVATIVE CHEERS 
... they can offer little more than coldness themselves 
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Peron, Betting on War, Gets Surpluses 


Food surpluses are piling up, 
rotting away in Argentina. So 
are valuable hides, other raw 
materials. Losses are heavy. 

Perén Government, betting on 
U.S.-Russian war, priced itse!f 
out of world markets. Now custo- 
mers are turning away. 

Storage space already is used 
up and new harvests are coming 
in. A bargain sale of Argentina's 
hoard may be the only out. 


Nearly $1,500,000,000 worth of un- 
sold food and raw materials is over- 
flowing storage facilities in Argentina. 
Holding out for big profits and bank- 
ing on a new world war to create a 
demand, President Juan D. Peron is 
nervously watching his goods deterior- 
ate on the shelf while his former cus- 
tomers buy lower-priced stuff else- 
where. 

General Perén, his wife and his gen- 
erals think a U.S.-Russian conflict will 
bail them out. But, with no immediate 
prospect of getting rid of these surpluses, 
Argentina may be forced to hold a clear- 
ance sale soon. The longer she waits, 
the less her products can command on 
falling world markets. 

It is autumn in Argentina now, and 
new crops are crowding old ones for 
storage space. This year’s carry-over of 
grain is the largest on record. The Gov- 
ernment is feverishly building more un- 
derground silos “to meet any eventual- 
ity,” but it cannot cope with the glut. 
Much grain is heaped in the open. 

As the result of lack of proper stor- 
age, the percentage of insect damage is 
the highest in years. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of hides have rotted. Except for 
beef and one or two minor commodities, 
little is being exported. 

Few Argentines know how bad the 
situation is. The Perén regime appears to 
have adopted a policy of secrecy, for no 
statistics have been issued since last 
July. But a careful survey made on the 
ground by a member of the Board of 
Editors of U.S. News & World Report 
reveals the seriousness of the surpluses. 
When General Perén takes stock, this is 
about what he finds: 
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Wheat stocks carried over from 1948 
total more than 40,000,000 bushels. The 
current crop, because of reduced plant- 
ings by farmers dissatisfied with the Gov- 
ernment’s prices, was only about 175,- 
000,000 bushels, the lowest in years. Yet 
Argentina is expected to have about 75,- 
000,000 bushels of exportable surplus. 

Little wheat is moving out now. Ar- 
gentina still talks about getting $4.85 a 
bushel, although she has sold some to 
Italy at $3.60. Purchasers abroad can 
buy wheat at U.S. Eastern ports for 
around $2.60; so few customers trade 
with Argentina unless they can tie in 
their own goods at high prices. 

Where Argentina once sold wheat to 
dozens of countries, now she is down to a 
handful of customers. Recent buyers have 
been Brazil, Italy, Spain, India, Peru and 
Paraguay. They have bought on barter or 
credit, in most cases. 

General Perén’s former economic ad- 
viser, Miguel Miranda, spun a web of 
trade agreements after the war which, 
he thought, would earmark all the coun- 
try’s surpluses of wheat for five years. 
He signed up Brazil, Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland, Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
Peru and Bolivia to take more than 85,- 
000,000 bushels a year. 

Actual shipments to these countries, 


however, bear no relation to the amount 
fixed in their agreements. Escape clause 
permit the countries to buy elsewhere if 
terms are more favorable, and that is jug 
what they are doing. 

As growers’ costs rise and _inflatia 
soars in Argentina, General Perén’s di 
lemma grows. The gap between world 
prices and what the Argentine farme 
gets has narrowed rapidly in the last twa 
years. The Government used to pay thé 
farmer $1.21 a bushel and sell abroad a 
close to $5, pocketing the difference 
Now the farmer gets $1.86, almost a 
much as the price fixed in the new | 
ternational Wheat Agreement. That 
one reason why Argentina is not in the 
agreement. 

Before the war, Argentina was ¢ 
world’s cheapest source of surplus wheat) 
Now she is one of the most expensive. Ye 
the farmer is not satisfied with the price 
the Government pays him, and has re 
duced his plantings year by year. 

Corn supplies are in bad shape. The 
country’s cribs cannot hold the 40,000, 
000 bushels left from last year, and the 
new crop of about 180,000,000 bushe 
is being harvested. After spoilage and 
domestic needs are considered, theré 
will be a total of almost 120,000,006 
bushels to sell, from all crops, this year, 


ARGENTINE GRAIN ELEVATORS ARE BULGING 


—Black Star 


President Perén is nervously watching his goods deteriorate on the shelf. . . 
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Argentina has dropped her corn price 
from a high of $3.06 a bushel to less 
than $1.74, but other nations do not buy 
when they can get corn in the U.S. for 
ground $1.60. Argentina used to be the 
world’s largest exporter of corn, but 
shipments now are down to a trickle. 

The Argentine corn grower, mean- 
while, can see little point in expanding 
acreage. The price he got from the Gov- 
emment not long ago was 76 cents a 
bushel, and even now it is only $1.18. 
With damage as high as it is, he is lucky 
to get even that much when he sells his 
crop to the Government's trading agen- 
cy, the Argentine Institute for Promo- 
tion of Trade. 

Oats, rye and barley show a similar 
picture. This year’s crop is down because 
of smaller plantings, yet supplies are 
backed up from last year. Argentina has 
on hand about 15,000,000 bushels of 
barley, 35,000,000 bushels of oats and 
4,000,000 bushels of rye. 

Linseed oil represents one of Presi- 
dent Perdn’s worst guesses. No substan- 
tial amounts have been sold in more 
than a year. Argentina used to ship un- 
processed flaxseed; now she insists on 
processing it herself. 

When the Government put the price 
up to nearly $760 a ton, the United 
States — Argentina’s big customer — de- 
tided to encourage flax growing herself 
and to buy from Canada and Mexico. 
Now Argentina has lost the U. S. market. 

The Government’s price now is down 
to about $525 a ton, but still surpluses 
do not move. Already about 280,000 
tons of linseed oil are taxing the capacity 


IMPROVISED DEPOTS FOR THE OVERFLOW 
... will the Government be forced to hold a clearance sale soon? 
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of storage tanks. The new flax crop, al- 
though one of the smallest in years, will 
bring this surplus up to about 390,000 
tons. 

Oil cakes are another problem, be- 
cause the world now has pretty good 
supplies of livestock feed. The total 
available for export this year will be 
about 1,325,000 tons. Argentina would 
like to get rid of these oil cakes through 
tie-in sales with oils, but they are not 
moving. 

Vegetable oils other than linseed oil, 
on the other hand, are not much of a 
problem. The market is good and sur- 
pluses are not large. Estimates of the 
exportable surplus run from 110,000 to 
150,000 tons. No sales are being made 
at the moment, but Argentina is waiting 
for the final harvest totals before setting 
prices. 

Hides on the shelf totaled as many as 
3,000,000 early this year, but recent pur- 
chases by Britain and Eastern European 
countries have brought the figure down 
somewhat. This year, Argentina is ex- 
pected to have 275,000 tons of hides to 
sell. Her prices are about 30 per cent 
above those in the U.S. 

Nobody knows how many hundreds 
of thousands of hides were lost because 
of improper storage while Mr. Miranda 
hoarded them in expectation of a price 
rise. Now Argentina is being told she 
can sell big quantities if she brings the 
price down. 

Quebracho extract, the standard ma- 
terial for tanning, also is a glut on the 
market. Argentina has on hand 143,000 


.tons, a year’s export supply. Her price 


& 


—Wide World 


is $195 a ton, considerably above what 
world markets will pay and higher than 
the price of synthetics. Meanwhile, 
Paraguay is selling Quebracho at a lower 
price and moving it easily. 

Wool exports, too, are practically at a 
standstill because of high prices. Argen- 
tina has about $50,000,000 worth on 
hand from the old clip and $100,000,- 
000 more from the new clip. 

Wool is one of the few exports not 
handled directly by the Government. 
Argentine dealers say they will take a 
loss if they sell at less than 37 cents a 
pound, but American buyers insist that 
the price is too high. The increase in the 
Argentine sales tax to 8 per cent makes 
it difficult for exporters to cut prices to 
world levels and still make a profit. 

Meat is an easy seller. Argentina is 
exporting all that she can spare. But 
even here there is trouble. Normally she 
ships 715,000 tons a year, most of it beet 
for Britain. Recently shipments have 
fallen off because the packing houses 
cannot get enough animals for slaughter. 
Low returns for the rancher and larger 
domestic consumption, along with big 
exports of live cattle to Chile and Uru- 
guay, have curtailed supplies. Packers 
complain that high costs now force them 
to operate at a loss. 

Argentina has been developing alter- 
nate markets for her meat besides Brit- 
ain. Now, however, there are no current 
orders for destinations other than Brit- 
ain, and only 11,000 to 16,500 tons of 
frozen beef are going to England each 
month. The U.S. Army a tew months 
ago paid 25 cents a pound for Argentine 
beef, and other countries about 20 cents. 
The British were paying only 16 cents 
under the Andes agreement, just termi- 
nated. This price is to be raised consider- 
ably as the result of Argentine-British 
talks. 

Other Argentine commodities for sale 
include canned beef, beef extract, casein, 
cheese, fats, fruits and wines. In most 
cases, the export market is weak be- 
cause of the high prices asked. 

Result of all these surpluses is that 
Argentina’s influence in world markets 
has diminished. She no longer can dic- 
tate terms to buyers. Last month her ex- 
ports of wheat and corn were barely 
220,000 tons, the lowest, monthly figure 
in two years. Where she once boasted of 
making almost $200,000,000 on a single 
sale of linseed oil, she is not exporting 
any now. 

The outlook is that General Perdén 
will not be able to move these huge sur- 
pluses into world markets unless he cuts 
prices or devalues the peso. He wants to 
avoid taking either of these steps. But 
the longer he hesitates, the dimmer his 
prospects for unloading the $1,500,000,- 
000 worth of goods he has on hand. 
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RUSSIAN VIEW: 


Following is the full text of the Soviet 
Government’s memorandum, March 31, to 
the sponsor nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. A portion of this text was pub- 
lished in U.S. News & World Report for 
April 15, but the entire memorandum was 
not available at that time. 


On March 18, the State Department of 
the United States published the text of the 
North Atlantic Treaty which the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg and Canada in- 
tend to sign within the next few days. 

The text of the North Atlantic Treaty 
fully confirmed what was said in the 
Declaration of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. of January 29 this 
year, which is being attached hereto, both 
as regards the aggressive aims of this 
Treaty and the fact that the North At- 
lantic Treaty contradicts the principles and 
aims of the United Nations organization 
and commitments which the Governments 
of the United States of America, Great 
Britain and France have assumed under 
other treaties and agreements. The state- 
ments contained in the North Atlantic 
Treaty that it is designed for defense and 
that it recognizes the principles of the 
United Nations organization serve aims 
which have nothing in common either with 
the tasks of self-defense of parties to the 
Treaty or with real recognition of the aims 
and principles of the United Nations or- 
ganization. 

Such Great Powers as the United States, 
Great Britain and France are parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Thus, the 
Treaty is not directed either against the 
United States of America, Great Britain 
or France. Of the Great Powers only the 
Soviet Union is excluded from among the 
parties to this Treaty, which can be ex- 
plained only by the fact that this Treaty 
is directed against the Soviet Union. The 
fact that the North Atlantic Treaty is 
directed’ against the U.S.S.R. as well as 
against countries of peoples’ democracy 
was definitely pointed out also by the 
official representatives of the U.S.A., Great 
Britain and France. 

To justify conclusion of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, references are being made 
to the fact that the Soviet Union has 
defensive treaties with countries of peo- 
ples’ democracy. These references however 
are utterly untenable. 

All treaties of the Soviet Union on 
friendship and mutual assistance with 
countries of peoples’ democracy are of a 
bilateral nature and they are directed sole- 
ly against the possibility of repetition of 
German aggression, which danger no single 
peace-loving state can forget. The possi- 
bility of interpreting them as treaties 
which are in any degree aimed against the 
allies of the U.S.S.R. in the recent war, 
against the United States or Great Britain 
or France, is absolutely precluded. 

Moreover, the U.S.S.R. has similar 
treaties against the repetition of German 
aggression not only with the countries of 
peoples’ democracy, but also with Great 
Britain and France. 

In contradistinction to this the North 
Atlantic Treaty is not a bilateral, but a 


multilateral treaty which creates a closed 
grouping of states and, what is particu- 
larly. important, absolutely ignores the 
possibility of the repetition of German 
aggression, consequently not having as 
its aim the prevention of a new Ger- 
man aggression. And inasmuch as, of the 
Great Powers which comprised the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition, only the U.S.S.R. is 
not a party to this Treaty, the North 
Atlantic Treaty must be regarded as a 
treaty directed against one of the chief 
allies of the United States, Great Britain 
and France in the late war—against the 
U.S.S.R. 

Participants in the North Atlantic 
Treaty are effecting extensive military 
measures which can in no way be justified 
by the interests of self-defense of these 
countries. Extensive military measures 
carried out by the United States in co- 
operation with Great Britain and France 
under present peacetime conditions, in- 
clude an increase in all types of armed 
forces, drafting of a plan for the utilization 
of the atomic weapon, stockpiling of atom 
bombs, which are purely an offensive 





The following are the passages of 
the United Nations Charter referred 
to in the Russian memorandum: 

Article 51—Nothing in the present 
Charter shall impair the inherent 
right of individual or collective self- 
defense, if an armed attack occurs 
against a Member of the United Na- 
tions, until the Security Council has 
taken' the measures necessary to 
maintain international peace and se- 
curity. Measures taken by Members 
in the exercise of this right of self- 
defense shall be immediately re- 
ported to the Security Council and 
shall not in any way affect the au- 
thority and responsibility of the Se- 
curity Council under the present 
Charter to take at any time such 
action as it deems necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 52—1. Nothing in the pres- 
ent Charter precludes the existence 
of regional arrangements or agencies 
for dealing with such matters relat- 
ing to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are con- 
sistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 

Article 53—1. The Security Coun- 
cil shall, where appropriate, utilize 
such regional arrangements or agen- 
cies for enforcement action under its 
authority. But no enforcement ac- 
tion shall be taken under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies 
without the authorization of the Se- 
curity Council, with the exception of 
measures against any enemy state 
[any state which during the second 
World War has been an enemy of 
nin signatory of the present Char- 
ter 











Why Soviet believes Atlantic Pact 
threatens ‘people’s democracies’ 


weapon, the building of a network of air 
and naval bases, etc.—by no means bear a 
defensive character. 

The preservation in Washington of the 
Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of Staff 
organized during the second World War, 
the recent.establishment of a military staff 
of the so-called Western Union, in Fon. 
tainebleau (France) as well as the inten. 
tion of immediately setting up a defense 
committee envisaged by the North Atlantic 
Treaty are by no means indications of the 
peace-loving or defensive aims of the 
participants in the Treaty, but together 
with numerous other military preparations, 
contribute to intensifying anxiety and 
alarm and to whipping up war hysteria, in 
which all sorts of instigators of a new war 
are so interested. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is designed 
to daunt states which do not agree to obey 
the dictates of the Anglo-American group- 
ing of Powers that lay claim to world 
domination, though the untenability of 
such claims was once again affirmed by the 
second -World War which ended in the 
debacle ‘of fascist Germany, which also 
had laid claim to world domination. 

Among participants in the North At- 
lantic Treaty are also countries whose 
Governments expect to benefit at the ex- 
pense of the richer parties to this Treaty 
and make various plans with regard to ob- 
taining new credits and other material 
advantages. 

At the same time one cannot but see 
the groundlessness of the anti-Soviet mo- 
tives of the North Atlantic Treaty, inas- 
much as it is known to all that the Soviet 
Union does not intend to attack anyone 
and in no way threatens the United States 
of America, Great Britain, France or other 
parties to the Treaty. 

The conclusion of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the establishment of a new 
grouping of Powers is motivated by the 
weakness of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. It is perfectly evident, however, that 
the North Atlantic Treaty does not serve 
the cause of consolidating the United Na- 
tions organization but, on the contrary, 
leads to undermining the very foundations 
of this international organization, because 
the establishment of the above grouping of 
Powers, far from corresponding to the aims 
and principles of the United Nations or- 
ganization, runs counter to the Charter of 
this organization. 

The parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
maintain that this Treaty allegedly repre- 
sents a regional arrangement envisaged by 
Article 52 of the United Nations Charter. 
But such references are utterly groundless 
and untenable. There can be no question 
whatever of any regional character of this 
Treaty inasmuch as the unien provided for 
by this Treaty embraces states located in 
both hemispheres of the globe, and it has 
not as its aim the settlement of any re- 
gional issues. This is also confirmed by the 
fact, as has already been announced, that 
states which are not members of the 
United Nations organization (Italy, Port- 
ugal) are being drawn into participation 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, though 
Article 52 of the United Nations Charter 
has in view the conclusion of regional 

(Continued on page 25) 
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U.S. VIEW: 


Following is the text of President Tru- 
man’s message submitting the North At- 
lantic Treaty to the Senate, April 12, 1949: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration 
of the Senate a copy of the North Atlantic 
Treaty signed at Washington on April 4, 
1949, together with a report of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

This Treaty is an expression of the de- 
sire of the people of the United States for 
peace and security, for the continuing 
opportunity to live and work in freedom. 

Events of this century have taught us 
that we cannot achieve peace independent- 
ly. The world has grown too small. The 
oceans to our east and west no longer 
protect us from the reach of brutality and 
aggression. 

We have also learned—learned in blood 
and conflict—that if we are to achieve 
peace we must work for peace. 

This knowledge has made us determined 
to do everything we can to insure that 
peace is maintained. We have not arrived 
at this decision lightly, or without recogni- 
tion of the effort it entails. But we cannot 
escape the great responsibility that goes 
with our great stature in the world. Every 
action of this Nation in recent years has 
demonstrated the overwhelming will of 
our people that the strength and influence 
of the United States shall be used in the 
cause of peace, justice and freedom. 

In this determination, our people whole- 
heartedly accepted the Charter of the 
United Nations in 1945. Since then, we 
have worked unceasingly to reach interna- 
tional agreement through the United Na- 
tions and to make the United Nations a 
more effective instrument for its mighty 


In the last year we have embarked on 


Mr. Truman’‘s declaration that West 
must halt destruction of freedoms 


a great co-operative enterprise with the 
free nations of Europe to restore the 
vitality of the European economy—so 
important to the prosperity and peace of 
our country and the world. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is further 
evidence of our determination to work for 
a peaceful world. It is in accord with the 
action of the Senate last June when it 
signified its approval of our country’s as- 
sociating itself in peacetime with countries 
outside the Western Hemisphere in collec- 
tive arrangements, within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter, designed 
to safeguard peace and security. 

The 12 nations which have signed this 
Treaty undertake to exercise their right of 
collective or individual self-defense against 
armed attack, in accordance with Article 51 
of the United Nations Charter, and sub- 
ject to -such measures as the Security 
Council may take to maintain and restore 
international peace and security. The 
Treaty makes clear the determination of 
the people of the United States and of our 
neighbors in the North’ Atlantic com- 
munity to do their utmost to maintain 
peace with justice and to take such action 
as they may deem necessary if the peace 
is broken. 

The people of the North Atlantic com- 
munity have seen solemn agreements, de- 
signed to assure peace and the rights of 
small nations, broken one by one and 
the people of those nations deprived of 
freedom by terror and oppression. They 
are resolved that their nations shall not, 
one by one, suffer the same fate. 

The nations signing this Treaty share a 
common heritage of democracy, individual 
liberty, and the rule of law. The American 
members of the North Atlantic community 
stem directly from the European members 


in tradition and in love of freedom. We 
have joined together in the progressive 
development of free institutions, and we 
have shared our moral and material 
strength in the present task of rebuilding 
from the devastation of war. 

The security and welfare of each mem- 
ber of this community depend upon the 
security and welfare of all. None of us 
alone can achieve economic prosperity or 
military security. None of us alone can 
assure the continuance of freedom. 

Together, our joint strength is of tre- 
mendous significance to the future of free 
men in every part of the world. For this 
Treaty is clear evidence that differences 
in language and in economic and political 
systems are no real bar to the effec- 
tive association of nations devoted to the 
great principles of human freedom and 
justice. 

This Treaty is only one step—although 
a long one—on the road to peace. No 
single action, no matter how significant, 
will achieve peace. We must continue to 
work patiently and carefully, advancing 
with practical, realistic steps in the light 
of circumstances and events as they occur, 
building the structure of peace soundly 
and solidly. 

I believe that the*North Atlantic Treaty 
is such a step, based on the realities of the 
situation we face today and framed within 
the terms of the United Nations Charter 
and the Constitution of the Used States. 

In the conviction that the North Atlantic 
Treaty is a great advance toward fulfill- 
ment of the unconquerable will of the 
people of the United States to achieve a 
just and enduring peace, I request the 
advice and consent of the Senate to its 
ratification. ’ 

Harry S. TRUMAN 





RUSSIAN VIEW: (Continued) 


agreements only among members of the 
United Nations organization. 

Nor can the establishment of the North 
Atlantic grouping of states be justified by 
the right of each member of the United 
Nations to individual or collective self- 
defense in conformity with Article 51 of 
the Charter. Suffice it to say that such a 
tight under the Charter of the United 
Nations can arise only in case of armed 
attack against a member of the organiza- 
tion, yet, as is known to all, neither the 
United States of America, Great Britain, 
France nor other parties to the Pact are 
threatened by any armed attack. 

It is clear that the references to Articles 
51 and 52 of the United Nations Charter 
are untenable and designed merely to cover 
up the real aggressive aims of the military 
grouping of states which is being set up by 
conclusion of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

No one can deny that the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and first and foremost, Article 5 
of this Treaty, directly contradicts the 
Charter of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. The text of Article 53 of the Charter, 
which speaks of enforcement action under 
regional agreements, states directly that: 
“no enforcement action shall be taken 
under regional arrangements or by regional 


agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council,” with the exception of 
special measures provided for with regard 
to former enemy states. This notwithstand- 
ing, Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
envisages the employment of armed force 
by the parties to the Treaty without any 
authorization by the Security Council. 
Thus, even if the North Atlantic Treaty 
were to be considered a regional arrange- 
ment, Article 5 of this Treaty is incom- 
patible with the United Nations Charter. 
This shows once more how unfounded are 
all references of the North Atlantic Treaty 
to the recognition of the principles and 
aims of the Charter of the United Nations 
organization. 

On the basis of the aforesaid, the Soviet 
Government arrives at the following con- 
clusions: ; 

1. The North Atlantic Treaty has noth- 
ing in common with the aims of self- 
defense of states, parties to the Treaty 
who are threatened by no one and whom 
no one intends to attack. On the contrary 
this Treaty has an obvious aggressive 
character and is aimed against the 
U.S.S.R., which fact is not concealed even 
by the official representatives of states— 
parties to the Treaty—in their public 
pronouncements. 

2. Not only does the North Atlantic 


Treaty fail to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of peace and international. security 
which is the duty of all members of the 
United Nations organization, but it directly 
runs counter to the principles and aims of 
the United Nations Charter and leads to 
the undermining of the United Nations 
organization. 

3. The North Atlantic Treaty runs 
counter to the treaty between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union signed in 
1942 under which both states assumed the 
obligations to co-operate in the mainte- 
nance of peace and international security 
and “not to conclude any alliance and not 
to take part in any coalition directed 
against one of the high contracting 
parties.” 

5. The North Atlantic Treaty runs 
counter to agreements between ,the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America 
and Great Britain concluded at the Yalta 
and Potsdam conferences as well as at 
other conferences of representatives of 
these powers, held both during and after 
the second World War, under which the 
United States of America and Great Brit- 
ain, like the Soviet Union, assumed the 
obligation to co-operate in the consolida- 
tion of universal peace and international 
security and to contribute to the consolida- 
tion of the United Nations organization. 
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ORTGAGE DEBT ON U. S. HOMES is highest in history 
M —nearly double that of 1939—and still rising. 

Debt against homes at the start of this year 
amounted to more than $34,000,000,000. The rate of 
rise in mortgage debt is slowing, but the trend re- 
mains upward. 

The Pictogram shows what occurred over the years 
to debt on one to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 

In 1930, near the peak of debt rise that began in 
the 1920s, debt against homes amounted to $21,058,- 
000,000. This total had been reached aftér a period 
of very high activity in building. It was followed by 
a deflation in mortgage debt during depression. 


Mortgage foreclosures were on a big scale between 
1930 and the start of 1934. 

By 1939, debt on homes had risen a little, but not 
much, from its depression low. The total against non- 
farm homes at the start of 1939 was $17,646,000,00. 
This still was nearly $3,500,000,000 lower than it had 
been several years earlier, even though Government 
tried to stimulate borrowing and building by giving 
mortgage guarantees and insuring depositors in build- 
ing and loan associations. It was in this period, too, 
that the long-term mortgage amortized through 
monthly payments largely replaced the term mortgage 
that had to be refinanced every three or five years. 
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By the start of 1949, mortgage debt had sky- 
ocketed to $34,368,000,000. The total of this debt 
@ad risen nearly $10,000,000,000 in two years. Much 
“Wf the debt was entered into at 90 or 100 per cent of 
ecost of the dwelling. In a period of falling prices, 
Hebt against large numbers of residences may actually 
be greater than the amount that could be realized 
rom sale of the property. 

Out of the total mortgage debt against nonfarm 
omes, Government guarantees repayment on ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000. Individual investors in 
savings and loan associations, which hold about 
11,000,000,000 worth of home loans, are insured 
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against loss on individual investments up to $5,000. 

Mortgage loans are somewhat more difficult to ar- 
range at this time than they have been since the war 
ended. Even so the total is continuing to rise. If 
owners of homes prove unable in the’ years ahead to 
keep up payment on the debt, Government might 
find itself with many houses on its hands. Loss that 
might result, however, usually would be borne by 
taxpayers rather than by individual lenders or by 
banks or other lending institutions. 

Size of mortgage debt is one more reason why 
Government will resist any big decline in prices. It 
has billions involved in mortgage guarantees. 
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PLOWING- 
BACK 


Builds for the future! 





It’s a Wise Farmer (or Oil Company) 
who heeds this Truth! 


re 1948, Socony-Vacuum 
plowed back $201,000,000 into its 
business . . . $68,000,000 more than 
the Company’s net income for the year. 

This money is ‘providing a contin- 
uous source of crude oil supply, new 
refining facilities, additional pipelines, 
tankers, new research facilities, ex- 
panded warehouses, storage plants, etc. 


And the American Public will benefit: 


..not only in increased supply of 
finest quality petroleum products to 
meet today’s unprecedented demand, 
growing new needs and uses for oil 


.. but also through employment, new 


jobs for thousands of workers 


..and through helping to build a 
stronger Industry, increased oil 
potential for National Security! 


For a great part of America’s strength 
is the strength of her Industries—and 
none is more important than Petroleum. 


As the Nation builds for a contin- 
ually higher standard of living—for 
stability of employment—for peace 
and security—so must its industries 
build for the future! 

Socony-Vacuum has planned and is 
Carrying out just such a program—by 


“plowing back.” 





The Sign the Nation Knows— 


Builds 


As the Nation Grows! 


S 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Satisfy them (and yourself)... specify Shermopane 


Perhaps you'll never have the special problem 
faced by the testing laboratory for textile 
machinery shown above. Here exceptionally 
high humidity must be maintained inside 
without steaming the glass, and noise from 
equipment must be subdued for workers in 
the outer room. Owners and management 
expect such special requirements to be 
designed into a building these days. 

You can be assured of these benefits by 
insisting on Thermopane*, the double-glass 
unit with built-in insulation, for windows and 
office partitions. Here’s why: 

@ Thermopane cuts heat leakage through 


glass, adds comfort winter or summer... 
pays off in year-by-year fuel savings . ... keeps 
interiors cooler in summer. 

@ By keeping condensation on glass to a 
minimum, maintaining proper and efficient 
humidities is easier. 

@ It blocks out distracting exterior noise 
... and, in partitions, subdues ordinary inter- 
office sounds to a mere hum. 

Ask your architect to include Thermopane 
windows and partitions in your new construc- 
tion or remodeling plans. Contact your 
L:O-F Glass Distributor for more information 
about Thermopane, or write us direct. *® 
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Blanket of Dry Air 
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QA Bondermetic Seal* 
: « (Metal-to-Glass) 
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made only by 








LIBBEY°-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY b- 
3249 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
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Cutaway view of Thermopane 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


FRANKFURT... .+WASHINGTON....LONDON....BELGRADE.... 








>> For all practical purposes, what amounts to a separate peace with half of 
Germany is being written by the U.S., France and Great Britain. Russia is doing 
about the same thing with her half of Germany. Ideas of 1945, of peace with a 
unified Germany, are all but forgotten. In theory, East-West split over Germany 
can still be healed. In practice, split is widening, is to be very hard to mend. 
Design for Germany, as now outlined, is probably to last for years. 
Officially, of course, the talk is not this candid. Diplomats say the way 
is still open for negotiations leading to a peace treaty. Actually, they have 
little hope of it. Both sides are completing the process of burying the Potsdam 
Declaration of 1945. The Germany now emerging is not the one anybody planned. 





>> But 45,000,000 people in Western Germany, at least, for the first time 
Since the end of the war, now have a rough idea of what they can and can't do. 
Self-government can begin as soon as German politicians agree to it. 
Government by military is giving way to easier control by Allied civilians. 
Barriers between the three parts of Western Germany--U.S., British, French 
zoneS=-are coming down, tending to disappear as French agree to merger. 
Chance for economic recovery looks considerably brighter. Industry is free 
to produce more. And there's to be an end to plant dismantling for reparations. 











>> So Western Germany, from now on, has these tools to work with: 
Steel industry bigger than France's, almost as big as Great Britain's, and 
second only to Soviet Russia's on the continent of Europe. 
Metal-working industries geared to steel output of 11,100,000 tons a year. 
All the coal she needs, with enough left over for much of Europe. 
Ball-bearing industry, once forbidden altogether, now allowed to revive. 
Machine-tool industry, killed at Potsdam, now to revive under license. 
Primary aluminum up to 85,000 tons a year, which isn't very much. 
Synthetic ammonia, chlorine, restricted to few plants not dismantled. 
Other chemicals, however, can be produced without limit, so long as they 
are not for military use, or for manufacture of synthetic rubber or gasoline. 
Consumer-goods industries limited only by raw materials and customers. 
Transport network--railroads, highways, rivers, canals--in working order. 
Merchant marine of half a million tons, for coastal use, to be bought or 
built by three shipyards left to Germans. Prewar fleet was 6,000,000 tons. 
These are the tools Western Germans have to work with. But, in addition, 
they can count on U.S. aid exceeding $1,000,000,000 this year. That's to pay for 
food and materials West Germany can't grow or can't, as yet, pay for with exports. 
All told, it's quite a different outlook for industrial Germany from that 
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dictated at Potsdam four years ago. Visions of a pastoral Germany, cut down to 
5,000,000 tons of steel, turning out handicraft items, have gone with the wind. 
Now, there's a green light for everything but war and war production. 


>> In general, Big Three controls over Germany are diminishing, fading fast. 

Occupation armies are to stay, but mainly as an obstacle to Russia. 

Germans are to be relatively free to govern themselves. 

Allies are switching from direct, detailed control over all phases of life 
in West Germany to supervision by a handful of U.S., British, French civilians. 

In practice, this means Big Three will lay down broad rules that Germans 
are expected to observe. But, since number of Allied supervisors will be only a 
fraction of personnel now in military government, enforcement of rules can't be 
very rigorous or detailed. Unless Germans go hog wild, they'll have much freedom. 

German government for Western Germany, thus, is to have a president, a leg- 
islature, a judicial system, all chosen by German voters. This government is to 
have power to levy taxes, spend money, hire and fire officials, preserve law and 
order, lay down economic laws and regulations. And, with the advice and consent 
of the Allied high commissioners, it's to have a say in foreign trade, may even 
have ambassadors abroad. It doesn't mean full independence, it isn't as much as 
German politicians ask, but it amounts to a long step toward independence. 

Next step, once German voters and politicians agree to this one, is to cut 
Western Germany into the Council for Europe, tie Germans to Western Europe. 

That's the trend, unless Russia checks it by real offer to deal with West. 








>> As Western powers draw closer together, spurred by Russia, signs of disunity 
persist in the Soviet family of nations. It's a major problem for Moscow. 

Marshal Tito appears to be gaining strength, in spite of Moscow. 

Titoism is spreading, getting a foothold in other parts of Eastern Europe. 
Both Poland and Bulgaria are known to be infected. Others are vulnerable. 

It's true that Tito, playing a lone hand, is at odds with all his Communist 
neighbors, has no friends he can count on in the West, is loved by no one outside 
Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, after 10 months of the Stalin-Tito feud..... 

All Mr. Stalin's efforts have failed to dislodge Tito. Propaganda hasn't, 
nor spying, nor attempts to stir up civil war, nor economic pressure. 

Western goods and technical help, instead, are coming Tito's way. 

Result; ‘as’ seen in Belgrade by Western observers, is that Tito is stronger 
in Yugoslavia-than before, is quite likely to be in power a year from now. 

Further result, as Tito's idea of putting his own nation first Spreads, is 
to reduce Russian strength for war. Point is that satéllite troops, filled with 
nationalism, may put loyalty to own country ahead of loyalty to Moscow. 














>> In Britain, Labor Party talk of more nationalization in future means that 
left wing is taking control of party away from moderates. If trend continues: 
Nationalization will be extended to cover insurance, cement, sugar refining, 
cold storage, probably chemicals, maybe shipbuilding, other industries as well. 
Threat of nationalization, however, will extend to all industry. Effect of 
threat will be to check investment, halt plans for expansion and modernization. 
Industry not nationalized will be subject to Government-subsidized competi- 
tion and to increasing control of investment market by the Government. 
So, if Labor wins 1950 elections, Britain is going deeper into socialism. 
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Life Around the World 


Britons rush to buy sheets as rationing ends, 
but poverty keeps cuffs frayed in high society 


LONDON 

HE END OF CLOTHES RATIONING in Eng- 

land, after eight years of it, has re- 
moved one aggravation only to reveal 
another, During rationing, no one had 
coupons enough to go around, Now, few 
have money enough to pay the prices 
asked for derationed clothing. 

The moment clothes rationing ceased, 
women rushed to the stores to buy sheets. 
These had top priority in most house- 
holds. Cheapest sheets, at the equivalent 
of $6.50 a pair, got the heaviest play. 
Prices of $7.50 or $8.50 for better-quality 
sheets found buyers, too, But the fancy 
sheets, pink linen with matching pillow- 
cases, offered as a double-bed set at $40, 
found no takers. 

Even the so-called cheaper sheets used 
up quite a chunk of the average house- 
hold budget. There were still towels and 
lingerie to be bought, in most homes, But 
again prices limited what had been ex- 
pected to be a shoppers’ rush, at the end 
of rationing, to a mild flurry, 

“Under rationing,” a retailer explained 
to me, “women spent all the family cou- 
pons on outerwear. Of course there 
weren't nearly enough coupons to clothe 
the average family as in prewar days. 
And as for underwear, or household lin- 
en, there were almost no coupons at all 
left for them. That’s why women now are 
going after sheets, lingerie, towels and 
tablecloths—to the extent that they can 
pay the prices that now are being asked.” 

But price is the 
catch, That seems as 
true of clothing as of 
shoes, which were 
derationed some 
months ago. Then, it 
was assumed that 
50,000,000 Britons 
would swamp _ the 
stores in search of 
new shoes, Certainly 
everybody seemed 
to need a new pair. 
Yet the rush to the 
stores never has de- 
veloped, 

Women say they 
can’t afford $20 and 
up for a pair of shoes 
of a fashionable 
brand. Instead, 
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though not always with enthusiasm, they 
are buying standardized models of “util- 
ity” shoes. These are shoes over which 
the Government retains some control as 
to quality and price, But, at that, “util- 
ity” shoes at $12 seem to many buyers 
no better than shoes that could be had 
before the war for $5. 

It’s doubtful, though, whether “util- 
ity” shoes can be sold for less than $12. 


The way the Government figures it, $3.75 


goes for raw leather, 50 cents for other 
materials, and $1.50 for labor in the fac- 
tory. Manufacturer’s overhead, packag- 
ing, shipping charges and a manufac- 
turer's profit of 50 cents mean that the 
shoes represent $8.25 when they get to 
the retailer. He is allowed a markup of 
$3.75. Even so, his own overhead is so 
heavy that his real profit is estimated at 
less than $1, 

As the Labor Government sees it, “util- 
ity” goods are one answer to high prices. 
In 1948, for instance, the British people 
spent 20 per cent more on clothes than 
they did the year before, but, because of 
price rises, got only 10 per cent more 
clothes. Now the Government is insisting 
that three fourths of all production for 
the home market consist of “utility” types 
of clothing, shoes, and furnishings. That 
will permit the Government to exercise 
supervision over quality and price, not to 
mention profit. 

Some of the “utility” offerings are fair- 
ly popular. Under the “utility” system, all 
manufacturers agree to make certain 
standard models, As a result, women are 
able to pick up a winter coat for $36, a 
passable two-piece dress for street wear 








at $28. They are likely to be plain in 
style, but of good workmanship. And 
they are not subject to the full sales tax, 
which in some items runs up to 33 per 
cent, 

Not that this solves many shopping 
headaches. It’s still difficult to find the 
right places to shop for woolen clothes 
for youngsters. Wool socks and under- 
shirts are scarce and high. Stockings for 
women remain even more of a problem. 

Under rationing, women couldn't af- 
ford to spend scarce coupons on stock- 
ings. So they went stockingless in sum- 
mertime, and resorted to every conceiv- 
able economy the rest of the year. Now, 
even though rationing is over, the short- 
age of women’s hosiery is not. Lisle hose 
is hard to find. British nylons are few 
and far between. Whenever a_ store 
does announce it has a few nylons for 
sale at $1.80 a pair, the stampede is . 
terrific. 

For men, the end of clothes rationing 
has not meant as much as everyone ex- 
pected, either. A few of the well-to-do 
—a vanishing tribe in England—have 
splurged by ordering a couple of suits 
at $150, the going rate for custom tailors 
in Savile Row. But the ready-to-wear 
clothiers are getting what increased busi- 
ness there is. It is not unusual now for a 
man to buy two $50 suits, ready made, in- 
stead of the one he bought when ration- 
ing was on. Of this $50, incidentally, 
about $10 goes to the Government as 
sales tax, 

As for men’s shirts, it’s still “mend and 
make do” for most Englishmen. Shirts 
that sell for less than $5 in the U. S. bring 
$8 and $10 in Britain. Custom-made 
shirts, at $14 to $16, have few takers. So 
turned cuffs, or even 
frayed ones, are still 
to be seen in the best 
circles, 

“But there is one 
big point about the 
end of rationing, 
particularly for wom- 
en,” one British wom- 
an said the other 
day. “It’s improving 
our honesty. We used 
to excuse genteel 
shabbiness on the 
ground of having no 
coupons. Now we 
have to tell the truth 
and say we can't 
have a new dress be- 
cause we haven't got 
the money.” C.H.K. 
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New Dealers Early, Patton, Straus, Gruening and Carson Return 
To Public Eye as Appointees, Planners, Centers of Controversy 


New Deal faces, New Deal influences 
continue to bob up in the Truman Admin- 
istration, As usual, the ideas and the men 
involved are providing subjects for dis- 
pute, Just now, the men most concerned 
are: Stephen T. Early, James G. Patton, 
Michael W. Straus, Ernest Gruening and 
John Carson. 
> Mr. Early, who sat continuously at the 
nerve center of the New Deal, is back in 
the Government as Under Secretary of 
Defense. In that job he is one of a small 
group that must make decisions involv- 
ing billions in spending, the tighter uni- 
fication of the services and, ultimately, 
the safety of the nation. 

The Senate approved his nomination 
readily enough, but many are asking 
privately whether Mr. Early’s previous 
career had equipped him for a post of 
crucial importance in troubled times. 

His qualifications lie in more than 12 
years as a secretary to President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. In the President’s 
outer office he had an insight into 
the workings of Government that 
can be had from few other spots. 
He knows the men in the Govern- 
ment and the short-cut ways of 
getting things done. 

Mr, Early, a former newspaper- 
man, was Mr. Roosevelt’s press 
secretary. He shared the inner 
White House secrets and was 
trusted to divulge or withhold them. 
At press conferences, he sat near 
the President and often, by a quick 
word, saved him from the slips 
and bobbles of the sort that later 
plagued President Truman, 

White House correspondents 
liked the way he handled press re- 
lations. Many of them have re- 
marked that he never lost the re- 
porter’s viewpoint. Mr. Early made 
many friends among the reporters. 
He also made a firm friend in Louis 
Johnson, now Secretary of Defense, 
who a decade ago was Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

This friendship is considered 
largely responsible for Mr. Early’s 
new appointment—plus the fact 
that Mr. Johnson is eager that his 
Department have a “good press.” 

Army, Navy and Air Force pub- 
lic-relations offices recently were 
merged under William F. Frye, 
who, like Mr. Early, is a former 
Washington correspondent for the 
Associated Press. Mr. Early is ex- 
pected to make top-level decisions 
on public relations, particularly on 
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what military information is to be given 
to the public, and on releases glorifying 
one or another service in their competi- 
tion for public favor and funds. 

Mr. Early first met Mr. Roosevelt in 
1913 when the latter was Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and stuck with him 
devotedly throughout his national politi- 
cal career, As a reporter in 1923, he 
“scooped” the country on the death of 
President Harding. As a White House 
official in 1945, shaken but retaining his 
newsman’s sense of things, he announced 
Mr. Roosevelt’s death to the nation. 

Mr. Early’s ability as a press-relations 
expert is not questioned, Many think, 
however, that his capacity to undertake 
the other urgent responsibilities that go 
with his job has still to be demonstrated. 
His activities obviously will be watched 
with that question in mind. 
> Mr. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, has been overlooked as 





-Harris & Ewing 


STEPHEN T. EARLY 
Slips and bobbles can be avoided 


an influence at the Agriculture Depart. 
ment, He has just scored a rather thor- 
oughgoing victory in the drafting of the 
Administration’s new long-range farm 
program, 

There is abundant reason for this, Mr. 
Patton and Secretary Charles F. Bran- 
nan, both Coloradans, are old and close 
friends, For years, when Mr. Brannan was 
a New Deal Agriculture Department off- 
cial in the Mountain States, Mr. Patton 
was busy with farm problems. there. 
Their ideas coincided and developed to- 
gether. The Farmers Union was influ- 
ential in placing Mr. Brannan in the Cab- 
inet, 

Mr. Patton and the NFU always 
favored the small farmer, the sharecrop- 
per, the family farm, as contrasted with 
large commercial farmers. While trying 
to keep farm prices up, he also has sought 
to keep consumer food prices down, an 
objective sought in the new bill, which 
would guarantee a high national 
farm income by paying subsidies 
on most farm production while let- 
ting farm products seek their own 
price level in the open market. 

Mr. Patton started on a small 
and arid farm in Colorado, and, 
after intermittent schooling and a 
variety of jobs, became an organizer 
for the Colorado Farmers Union. 
He rose to the presidency of the 
national organization and, at 46, 
has held the post for nine years. 

Meanwhile, at President Roose- 
velt’s request, he served as a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of 
the New Deal’s National Youth 
Administration, usually backed 
New Deal ideas and sought a close 
alliance between the farmer and 
labor. During the war he served on 
the Economic Stabilization Board 
and on the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Advisory Board. 

Mr. Patton and his organization 
hardly have confined themselves to 
agricultural problems. They have 
backed many causes, Mr. Patton 
was one of those who urged Presi- 
dent Truman to ditch James V. 
Forrestal as Secretary of Defense. 
Unlike most of the others, how- 
ever, he did it openly. 

The Farmers Union is_ the 
smallest and the furthest left of 
the major farm organizations. Its 
influence in Congress is usually 
outweighed by the conservative 
Farm Bureau Federation, which is 
expected to oppose the new farm 
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ERNEST GRUENING 


Causes & controversies 


bill. But Mr. Patton and the NFU are 
tops at the Agriculture Department. 
>Mr. Straus, who dates back to the 
Harold L. Ickes days in the Interior De- 
partment, is being hauled over the bumps 
by Congress. Mr. Straus is Commissioner 
of Reclamation—or else he is not, depend- 
ing on the point of view. 

The G.O.P. 80th Congress ruled that 
the holder of that job must be an engi- 
neer of five years’ experience. Under that 
ruling, Mr. Straus’s pay stopped March 
1, but he continued to hold his job. There 
is a current flurry in the dispute brought 
on by a deficiency-appropriation bill for 
Interior, but the row will not be settled 
finally, apparently, until Congress acts on 
the regular appropriation for next year. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Straus’s friends charge 
that the engineering requirement is an 
effort to oust him because of two things: 
He has stood by an old law concerning 
operation of federal irrigation projects. 
The Bureau holds that the law restricts it 
to furnishing enough water for 160 acres 
of reclaimed land. Large commercial 
farmers object to this interpretation, And 
Mr. Straus believes in Government own- 
ership of power-transmission lines from 
federal dams, which is opposed by utility 
interests. 

The opposition alleges that Mr. Straus 
has evaded congressional intent in the use 
of reclamation funds and that his Bureau 
has propagandized unduly for New Deal 
measures and ideas, 

Mr. Straus, large, rosy and good 
natured, has been taking it in stride, liv- 
ing on savings and is amused from 
the fact that, in 1923, a Republican 
Secretary of the Interior removed his 
Reclamation Commissioner from office 
because the man was an engineer and 


because, the Secretary contended, the 
job should be held by a businessman. 
> Mr. Gruening studied to be a doctor, 
went into newspaper work instead and 
wound up as Governor of Alaska—and a 
highly controversial figure. 

Between times, Mr. Gruening came to 
Washington with the New Deal. He 
served as Director of the Division of 
Island Territories and Possessions, and 
fought, as well, for many of the early 
New Deal proposals. In the course of 
things a falling out with Secretary Ickes 


.developed and Mr. Gruening was exiled 





-Interior Dept. 


MICHAEL W. STRAUS 


to the Siberia of the Department, Alaska. 

As Governor of that Territory, he 
stirred up a storm by trying to apply New 
Deal practices. He insisted on taxing the 
big outside companies that he held were 
draining off Alaska’s resources, he put 
through individual income taxes, he 
fought for better roads and other com- 
munications and he ardently advocated 
Statehood. All this brought enemies, and 
rows with the legislature, but Mr. Gruen- 
ing got most of his program through. 

He was reappointed to the post last 
summer, but the Republican Senate was 
not confirming long-term appointments 
then. His opponents in Alaska raised ob- 
jections, too. It was not until very re- 
cently that action finally came. Then, Mr. 
Gruening was approved unanimously. 
> Mr. Carson, an independent liberal, 
was named to succeed a Republican on 
the Federal Trade Commission, and there 
may be trouble over his confirmation. 

He learned his liberalism from such 
Republicans as the late Senators George 
Norris of Nebraska and James Couzens of 
Michigan, who paid little attention to 
their Republican tags. For years, Mr. 
Carson was Senator Couzens’ secretary. 

From the Senator’s office he worked 
closely with the FTC in its probes of 
utilities and other enterprises accused of 
monopoly, and has been on close terms 
with.the Commission’s staff for 20 years. 

The law says that not more than three 
of the five commissioners may be of one 
party. There already are three Democrats 
and one Republican. The question is be- 
ing raised whether the New Dealer, Mr. 
Carson, is a Democrat in disguise. 

So, although President Roosevelt has 
been dead for four years, his New Deal 
lingers on, as these men demonstrate. 
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Confirmations & complications 











“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ng 





THE NEED FOR REASON 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Three and a half months have passed since Con- 
gress convened, yet the writing of a labor-manage- 
ment law to replace the Taft-Hartley Act is no nearer 
to accomplishment than it was in January. 

True enough the labor committees of each house 
have reported out a measure called the ‘“Administra- 
tion bill’? but both sides in the controversy realize this 
is going to be amended and that the real tussle will 
come on the floor of both houses where attempts to 
write new legislation will be made. 

Each side is confident it has the votes to write the 
kind of bill it seeks. Labor leaders know they must be 
prepared for the insertion of provisions they do not 
like. Management representatives know that some of 
the most important provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act will be modified. 

There is a possibility also of a deadlock on the con- 
ference report which will be submitted in due course 
by a joint committee in an effort to combine the 
House and Senate measures into a third bill. 


A perennial conflict? But supposing that labor gets 
more out of it than management? So what? The fight 
will go on and if, due to economic adversity, the next 
Congress is Republican, the battle to amend and 
change the law will be resumed. 

Supposing management does succeed for a time in 
blocking repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act or supposing 
that the conference report is so distasteful to a ma- 
jority in Congress as to prevent any action at all this 
year—what then? The Taft-Hartley Act would remain 
on the statute books and labor would renew with vig- 
or its fight in the Congress. Are we doomed to peren- 
nial conflict over labor-management legislation? 

What a sorry spectacle this is for a nation which 
boasts that it is composed of free men who believe in 
volition rather than coercion! 

This bullying of Congress by large pressure groups 
comprising labor or management factions is the order 
of the day. What else does the writing of restrictive 
legislation mean except to apply the coercion of law 
to the economic behavior of certain groups so that, as 
the political strength of the one ascends, the restraints 
imposed on the other side are increased? 


Certainly the making of our labor-management 
laws ought not to be dependent on political maneu- 
vering over the years. This should not be a partisan 
matter. 

Such a conflict cannot but intensify the class con- 
sciousness that eventually brings serious friction and © 
chaos. Communism can smile at our huge armament 
budget and refrain from war, secretly rejoicing that 
friction is boring its way into our economic system 
and paving the way for the eventual chaos which the 
Marxian philosophy has always predicted would over- 
take a disintegrating capitalism. 

Agreeing on principles: We may not like to admit 
our shortcomings. But isn’t it true that we fight each 
other on the economic front with all the propa- 
ganda of misrepresentation and the distortion of 
truth which the Communists use on the political 
front? Do not the newspaper photographs show that 
strikes are often conducted with violence? What 
shall we say of the future capacity of nations to 
settle their disputes without coercion when we ap- 
parently do not know how to use Reason inside our 
own country? 

The task of writing a new labor law is at best a 
technical problem. It cannot be performed in the 
midst of passionate debate. It can be done only when 
there is first a basic agreement on principles. 

No such agreement has as yet been reached. No sub- 
stantial progress can ever be made by Congress until 
the labor and management groups themselves can 
agree on what are the minimum requirements of a 
satisfactory labor-management relationship. 

It is significant that the most successful piece of 
labor legislation written in the last half century—and 
it is still on the statute books—was not drafted in the 
committees or on the floor of either house of Congress. 
The Railway Labor Act of 1926, which applies to the 
railroads and other common carriers and does for 
them what the Wagner Act and the Taft-Hartley Act 
have tried unsuccessfully to do for the rest of indus- 
try, was written after many conferences between the 
unions and the railroad executives. 

When the bill came to Congress, it was satisfactory 

















“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
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Real progress can be made if labor and management groups will sit 
down together and reach compromise on new legislation—Precedent 


Railway Labor Act for non-political approach on principles. 


to both sides. The debate was relatively brief. The 
ote in favor was overwhelming. 
The present railroad labor law, to be sure, has its 
defects and since the date of original passage it has 
been amended. Serious strikes on the nation’s rail: 
foads, however, have been prevented. Such threats to 
i1 dustrial peace as have arisen have not been the fault 
lof the law. They have come when politics entered the 
ri re as a President of the Unitec States went be- 
yo! d the fact-finding boards or when a union sought 
u uccessfully to have an award changed by using 
presidential influence. 
So far as is humanly possible, the Railway Labor 
A preserves the equities of both sides and offers a 
machinery for the settlement of railway disputes. 
| Why is it that the same principles.and same ap- 
proach cannot be applied to the Taft-Hartley Act? 
y cannot labor and management—without the in- 
Ervention or political influence of government—sit 
down together and work out a compromise? 
"Certainly both sides know what are the extreme 
imits and what it means to press an advantage that 
hay prove only temporary. 
'If the President called such a conference, he would 
amediately be charged with weakening on the so- 
lied “Administration bill.” If either the labor unions 
the employer groups took the initiative, the same 
harge might be made against them, respectively. 
But surely inside the American Federation of Labor 
and the CIO and inside the Chamber of Commerce of 
he United States and inside the National Associa- 
ion of Manufacturers are sensible men who can over- 
ome embarrassments in taking the initiative and 
range meetings of small groups in such a way as not 
l0 raise the issue of who started what conference. 
Publicizing the facts: It is important that Reason 
upersede Coercion as a means of adjusting human 
problems in our democracy. It is important to strive 
or a minimum of legislative restriction and a maxi- 
mum of individual freedom. These laws would be less 
mecessary if Reason were given full play at all times. 
Unfortunately Reason—which has been given its 
Diggest opportunity in collective bargaining—is still 


an undeveloped factor in labor-management contro- 
versies. 

If a machinery for ascertaining the truth and pub- 
lishing it—both before and afterwards—were set up, 
fewer strikes would occur. How many of us today 
know the errors in judgment which led to major 
strikes? How few of us know why certain settlements 
could not have been achieved without such strikes? 

These fact-finding devices would implement the 
process of Reason. They would do a world of good in 
preventing future industrial strife. , 

Labor-management cooperation: The “closed 
shop,” the right of foremen to organize, the question 
of individual rights on the picket lines, the method 
and manner of conducting collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations are all parts of a larger problem—how to 
make it possible for men with acquisitive instincts to 
reason with each other without resorting to threats 
or to coercion, economic or legislative. 

The need for Reason was never more acute. The 
public interest demands that labor and management 
representatives work out together a set of principles 
and then invite technicians to draft the legislative 
language which shall fulfill the objectives and pur- 
poses of those principles. 

It can be done. But it requires a subordination of 
pride and a conquering of age-old prejudices. The 
world today is decrying the use of coercion. At a 
moment when millions upon millions of persons are 
glorifying the spiritual resurrection of man, shall it 
be said that the teachings of Jesus are meant only for 
ritualistic prayers behind the cloistered walls of the 
church and that in everyday economic life there shall 
be no rule of Reason? 

To ask the question is to answer it. 

When will the NAM and the AFL and the CIO and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States begin 
conferences without fanfare of publicity or klieg lights 
and demonstrate that Americans practice what they 
preach? If such a result were achieved, the whole 
world would be inspired to faith in man’s capacity to 
solve the vexing problems of self-government. 

What an opportunity! 

















Special Report 


Public works ready in reserve 
to block a depression do not exist 
on a big scale. Much is planned 
in theory, but little is ready. 

Completed blueprints on hand 
amount to $4,500,000,000 worth 
of projects. Go-ahead signal, if 
given now, would start only a 
few new ventures, would take a 
year to increase public works by 
25 per cent. 


For thirty years or more there has 
been talk of setting up a “shelf” of 
public works, with blueprints made 
and preliminaries arranged, to be 
drawn on in case of any slowing in 
business. Official planners estimate 
that a shelf of needed public works at 
this time could total as much as 
$127,000,000,000. 

But, as business starts to slow, the 
Government is looking over its public- 
works shelf and finds only about $4,500,- 
000,000 in definite projects on hand. In- 
stead of a grandiose program involving 
scores of billions of dollars, the actual 








(This article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PUBLIC WORKS VS. A RECESSION 


Few Projects Ready for Immediate Action 


program in stand-by condition amounts 
to less than the current year’s public- 
works expenditures by federal, State and 
local governments. In fact, even the 
small reserve that does exist is being re- 
duced by current building operations. 

What is happening in this period is 
that Government is putting emphasis on 
means other than public works to turn 
any business setback into a revived 
boom. Armament is the great new pro- 
gram of pump priming. Arms spending, 
aid for other countries, social-welfare 
programs are favored over the more in- 
direct approach of pump priming through 
big scale public works. 

A public-works program, even so, 
does fit to a limited extent into the plans 
for resisting deflation that are now being 
drafted. 

Mr. Truman just asked for a Columbia 
River Administration to build a duplicate 
of TVA in the Pacific Northwest. He 
favors the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project, other river developments. 
A committee in his Council of Economic 
Advisers is collecting facts and ideas 
about public works so it can outline a 
larger works program if that becomes 
necessary. In the Bureau of the Budget 
other presidential advisers are studying 
legislation that would give States some 


Public Projects ...Needed and Planned 


federal money to plan in advance the 
public works they could use to make 
work in a depression. 

Congress also is showing a little more 
interest in future public-works programs. 
The Senate recently passed a bill author- 
izing plans and site purchases for about 
$450,000,000 worth of federal buildings 
—at least one in every congressional 
district. Approval by the House is ex- 
pected. 

But that is all the definite action now 
in sight. Many Congressmen are opposed 
to pledging federal funds for additional 
plans or projects at this time. The result 
is the prospect for a gradual reduction 
during months ahead in the reserve of 
public works readily available for con- 
tracting. 

The outlook, in more detail, is this: 

The ready reserve of federal projects is 
likely to stay around the present level of 
about $2,000,000,000. The reserve of 
federal public works at any given time is 
considered to be the amount of work 
planned for the next fiscal year. During 
fiscal year 1950, starting July 1, federal 
plans call for construction of $2,032,000,- 
000 worth of dams, levees, forest roads, 
veterans hospitals and other things. 

But a decline in State and local public- 
works reserve is probable. States, cities 








Basic data: Federal Works Adm. 
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and counties have completed plans for 
about 5,000 projects costing $1,600,000,- 
000, plus highway jobs valued at $900,- 
000,000. Many of these so-called reserve 
projects actually will be started and some 
of them completed during 1949. They 
will form part of the $3,300,000,000 
worth of schools, highways and other fa- 
cilities local governments are scheduled 
to build during 1949. By 1950, without a 
new program for advance planning, the 
reserve shelf of local projects probably 
will decline to less than $2,000,000,000. 

Roads needed for present and future 
trafic would cost $60,000,000,000 to 
build, the Federal Works Agency esti- 
mates. But highway, street and bridge 
projects definitely planned for the future 
are valued at only $1,539,000,000, and 
plans are complete for only part of that 
amount. A 15 per cent rise in highway 
work is expected this year. All evidence 
suggests another rise for 1950. About half 
of the nation’s highways may have to be 
rebuilt during the next 10 years. During 
that same period engineers anticipate 
that the country’s vehicle population 
will rise one fourth—from 40,000,000 at 
present to 50,000,000. 

Schools required to overcome the 
critical shortage of classroom space would 
cost at least $10,500,000,000 to build at 
present prices. Only $346,000,000 worth 
of new school facilities is provided by 
existing completed plans, though esti- 
mates indicate that blueprints are being 
drawn up for another $590,000,000 
worth of school plant. The amount of 
new school space built during 1948 was 
only about half the amount of space 
added in 1939, and well below the yearly 
average construction volume of the 1920s. 


Yet the greatest enrollment crush of U. S. _ 


history is coming up—3,000,000 children 
will enter schools for the first time in 
1949, and in 1953 new enrollment will 
total 3,700,000 children. 

Waterworks and sewers worth $9,- 
500,000,000 at present prices ought to 
be built to bring these essential utilities 
up to date, according to FWA. States 
and cities have projects valued at $685,- 
000,000 ready to go when the construc- 
tion money is available. They are work- 
ing on plans for another $802,000,000 
worth of such facilities. 

Hospitals needed now would cost $8,- 
500,000,000 to build, by official esti- 
mates. Completed plans of States and 
cities call for $68,300,000 worth of hos- 
pitals, while plans in process provide 
for additional hospital projects valued at 
$238,600,000. The Federal Government 
is helping to finance many of these proj- 
ects. A $375,000,000 federal fund is au- 
thorized to pay one third of the cost of 
local health centers. Applications now 
are on file for more than 650 new hos- 
pitals or additions to existing structures, 
and about two out of three are located in 
towns of less than 5,000 population. Costs 
of new facilities in one typical State re- 
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You'll find it’s easy and economical, too, to make and 
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Special Report 


cently-were running $11,000 to $12,000 
per bed, compared with a range of $3,000 
to $4,000 per bed in hospitals built be- 
fore 1946. 

Those are a few examples indicating 
how small a fraction of the potential 
public-works job is represented by actual 
detailed plans. In the case of airports, 
federal economists figure that there is a 
need for $3,500,000,000 worth of new 
construction. But States and cities have 
advance plans for only $114,000,000 
worth of airports. Parks and playgrounds 
costing $2,000,000,000 really are needed, 
as FWA sees it. Local-government plans 
at this stage provide for only $136,500,- 
000 to be spent on such projects in the 
future. 

Federal agencies are able to map out 
their future work somewhat more defi- 
nitely than State and local governments. 
For example, these agencies know that 
Congress already has authorized the even- 
tual construction of about $12,800,000,- 
000 worth of flood-control projects, rivers 
and harbors improvements, irrigation and 
power developments, rural] electric-power 
lines, forest roads and other things. But 
the agencies cannot be sure about the 
speed or timing of construction. Detailed 
plans are not made. 

There is even less certainty about an- 
other $14,000,000,000 worth of addi- 
tional federal projects being proposed 
but not yet authorized by Congress. 

The Federal Government has cam- 
paigned many times for more advance 
planning on the part of States and cities, 
in public works. But there is no or- 
ganized backlog of fully planned fed- 
eral work in reserve. Most of the plan- 
ning of federal projects is accomplished 
only a relatively short time in advance 
of construction. 

The effect of failure to maintain or 
increase the reserve of public-works proj- 
ects will show up when and if there is 
a sudden drop in private building activi- 
ty. At such a time, as matters stand, there 
will be no big public-works program 
ready for immediate use. The situation 
will be the same as it was in 1933. Money 
and authority soon became available for 
public works on a huge scale, but it was 
1936 before actual construction reached 
substantial proportions, or many new 
jobs were created. 

One official suggestion is that the re- 
serve shelf of public-works projects should 
be large enough to allow a 50 per cent 
increase in public works within a year’s 
time. With the present backlog of com- 
pleted designs and plans, officials figure 
they would be lucky to get a 25 per cent 
rise in public-works expenditures in a 
year. Yet, unless emphasis shifts back 
again to public works, the outlook is for 
a declining reserve of planned projects in 
months ‘ahead. 
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Troubles are piling up for Pres- 
ident Truman‘s labor program. 
Congress, which unions once 
thought friendly, is backing away 
from many prolabor proposals. 

Much of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is likely to be retained, but under 
anew name. A 75-cent minimum 








wage is losing ground. 


Lines of opposition to President 
Truman’s labor program appear to be 
hardening in Congress. Union leaders, 
who not long ago believed that the 
8lst Congress would be prolabor, now 
are fearful that much of their legisla- 
tive program will be scuttled. 

What they see is a legislative situation 
developing along these lines: 

The Taft-Hartley Act may be: re- 
pealed, in name, but many of its pro- 
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—Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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visions seem to be getting stronger sup- 
port in Congress. Union officials thought 
they had enough votes lined up to take 
this law off the books early in the present 
session. Now it looks as if they do not 
have the votes to stop Republicans and 
Southern Democrats from retaining many 
features of the Act opposed by labor. 

The “closed shop” still is unpopular 
with many members of Congress, but a 
compromise is being suggested that 
would permit unions and employers to 
agree to a_preferential-hiring clause. 
This would give first chance at new jobs 
to union members, as long as the union 
could supply applicants. 
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WHAT UNIONS GET FROM CONGRESS 


Setbacks on Taft-Hartley, Minimum Pay Likely 


“Union shop” elections, now re- 
quired by the Act, almost certainly will 
be dropped from any new legislation. 
There is considerable support, however, 
for a clause allowing employes in a plant 
to get rid of a “union shop” contract 
through a secret ballot conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Unions 
may be given the right, under a “union 
shop,” to get workers fired if they cause 
wildcat strikes or are members of the 
Communist Party. Nonpayment of dues 
is the only cause for firing under the 
present “union shop” provision. 

Big strikes, such as in coal, are a 
problem that worries Congress. Many 
members favor continued use of in- 
junctions to enforce a cooling-off period 
in disputes that threaten national health 
or safety. There also is strong support 
for putting into the law a provision for 
emergency boards that would recom- 
mend terms of settlement for these big 
disputes. Employers and unions would 
be free to accept or reject the recom- 
mendations. 

Employe polls on accepting or reject- 
ing an employer’s last offer in negotia- 
tions are likely to be dropped from the 
law. They now are mandatory in big 
strikes. 

_ Strikers apparently are to be given the 
right to vote in a bargaining election even 
when replaced by new workers. 

Secondary boycotts of certain kinds 
may be permitted, such as the refusal 
of union members to work on goods 
shipped from a plant where a strike is 
under way. 

Injunction power of the NLRB may 
be modified. The Board may be given 
discretion to seek temporary restraining 
orders against violations by employers or 
unions. The present clause making in- 
junctions against boycotts mandatory 
may be dropped. 

Non-Communist affidavits may be 
required of both employers and union 
officials if present thinking of Congress 
prevails, Affidavits would be required of 
top officials and bargaining representa- 
tives’ before a company or union could 
take a case to the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for action. 

Many provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act are likely to reappear in the new 
law, according to present indications. 
Some provisions of the Act may be 
revised, somewhat, but union leaders 
are fearful that many restrictions will 
be retained. 


Minimum-wage proposals of labor 
also are in trouble. The Administration’s 
bill to boost the wage minimum from the 
present 40 cents to 75 cents an hour is 
getting caught in a log jam of other leg- 
islation. Union officials are afraid that 
the bill will be sidetracked at this ses- 
sion, Many conservatives in Congress 
are opposing any change in the law. But, 
if the minimum is increased, it may be 
to 60 or 65 cents, rather than 75 cents. 
Another Administration proposal that 
the minimum be raised to $1 an hour 
in some industries appears to have no 
chance of adoption this year. 

Social-security proposais of Presi- 
dent Truman also appear to be getting 
a cool reception from many members of 
Congress. 

Old-age pensions may be increased 
somewhat, althpugh indications are that 
the increases will not go as far as labor 
would like. Congress is not showing 
interest in raising pensions as high as the 
$150-a-month maximum proposed by the 














—Robinson in Indianapolis News 


“WHAT'S HOLDING IT UP?’ 
Administration. The maximum now is 
$85. 

Unemployment benefits will not be 
increased this year by federal action un- 
less thinking of Congress changes. 

Disability insurance for workers kept 
off the job by injuries or sickness is get- 
ting little support in Congress. 

Health insurance also is heading into 
trouble. Administration ideas that physi- 
cians and dentists should be paid out of 
a health-insurance fund is not popular 
with Congress. 

The outlook, therefore, is far from 
encouraging for labor leaders. As a re- 
sult, they are stepping up pressure 
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Labor Week 





activities. Union members are _ being 
urged to request Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to vote for labors program. 
Privately, however, the leaders are not 
hopeful of the outcome. 


PAY CUTS INDICATE 
FARM-HAND SURPLUS 


Reported from 
SAN FRANCISCO and WASHINGTON 


A surplus of farm laborers seems to be 
indicated for many areas of the nation 
this year. Increasing unemployment 
among migratory workers in Western 
States provides a clue as to what is hap- 
pening. Another clue is the easing in 
wage rates for farm hands. 

Wage declines appearing in various 
sections of the country result from will- 
ingness of workers to take less per hour 
when competition for jobs is keener. 
Farmers no longer are bidding against 
one another for help. 

Industrial layoffs are sending many 
unskilled workers out of the cities to seek 
jobs on the farms. Many who left farm- 
ing to get the high industrial pay during 
the war and postwar periods now are re- 
turning to rural areas. 

Declining farm prices are forcing 
farmers to cut expenses by using more 
machines and by hiring less labor. Thus, 
workers are finding that farm jobs are as 
hard to get in some areas as city jobs. 

Crop freezes in Southern California, 
Arizona and Texas have reduced the vol- 
ume of farm work in those areas. This 
forces more migrant workers to take to 
the road to seek work in other sections 
of the country. 





-Labor Dept. 


MIGRATORY WORKER 
... one freeze leads to another 


Lower support prices or other 
changes in Government programs for 
farming may cause further cuts in pro- 
duction of some crops, with accompany- 
ing reductions in employment in those 
areas, 

Less demand for labor is reported 
in California farming areas this year. 
Many migrant workers and their fam- 
ilies settled in California last winter, 





MEN & MACHINES 


Le 


and were on hand for the opening of 
the farming season. This means that 
fewer outside workers are needed there. 
Chambers of Commerce and other agep- 
cies in California are warning migratory 
workers to stay out of the State unless 
they are certain of jobs and homes, 

Other States, as a result, may find 
they are getting more than their cys. 
tomary share of migratory workers this 
year, if large numbers steer away from 
California. 

A relief problem has arisen in Cali. 
fornia because of this surplus of migra. 
tory workers, California, with the larg. 
est number of migratory workers  nor- 
mally, has the brunt of the relief load, 

Work projects are being provided by 
some farmers and local relief agencies 
in an effort to aid unemployed farm 
laborers, The emphasis is on construc- 
tive work such as landscaping, clearing 
timber lands, cleaning irrigation ditches, 

Welfare costs are mounting in the 
farm areas. Increasing welfare rolls forced 
one county in California recently to cut 
its relief payments by 25 per cent to 
make the available funds last longer, 
Most migratory workers are ineligible 
for unemployment-insurance benefits un- 
der the Social Security -program. Also, 
most of them cannot meet the residence 
requirements in order to obtain welfare 
payments from local governments. This 
throws much of the relief burden on 
charitable organizations and private in- 
dividuals. 





> Pay raises now being granted range 
downward, in most cases, from 10 cents 
an hour. This is expected to be the gen- 
eral trend for 1949. Many settlements 





Interior Dept. 


The pattern: lower farm prices, more machines, less labor 
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ing of § around 5 cents an hour will be reached, 
s that and many other contracts will call for no 
there, | wage increases. Settlements reached in a 


agen- | recent week brought raises of 10 cents 
ratory | or less in nearly 70 per cent of the 
unless § cases. Five to 7 cents was a popular 
es. range. The trend is below the patterns 
y find of 18% cents for 1946, 15 cents for 1947 
r cus- & and 13 cents for 1948. 

rs. this A 5-cent wage cut was accepted by 
’ from District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
in an Illinois plant, where the agreement 


1 Cali. ties wages to the cost-of-living index. Five 
migra- J agreements containing no increases were 
larg. § reported in one week, for a variety of 
s nor- § ynions. 
load. A survey of 639 agreements containing 
ed by § wage increases signed this year, made by 
encies § the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
farm § shows that 60 per cent of the raises were 















for 10 cents or less. Raises of less than 
5 cents were found in 37 settlements; 5 


istruc- 


earing 

itches. § to 7 cents in 165; 8 to 10 cents in 182; 
n the § 1] to 13 cents in 124; 14 to 16 cents in 
‘orced § 54, and 17 cents and over in 77. 


fo cut —_——_ 

nt to § Unions in scattered plants are showing 
onger. § a willingness to take pay cuts when em- 
igible § ployers find themselves in financial 
ts un- § trouble. AFL workers in a Knoxville 
Also, § textile mill, for example, are accepting 
dence B reductions of 15 to 20 per cent in a 


elfare move to enable a plant to reopen. The 
This § plant was closed several months ago for 
n On @ financial reasons, This is a situation that 
‘e in--@ unions are likely to face in the months 


ahead in a number of industries where 
business is declining. 





range & >John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary 
cents ® of Labor, is staying on in the Labor 
gen- B® Department to help the Administration 


nents @ in its fight for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. His resignation has been on the 
President’s desk for several months, but 
he has consented to postpone his depar- 
ture for a while, Friends believe that 
Mr. Gibson will switch to another Gov- 
emment job in Washington. Before 
coming to the Labor Department, he 
was a CIO official in Michigan. 





>A general strike of all unions in a 
one-day demonstration for repeal of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, proposed by left-wing 
officials of the CIO’s Farm Equipment 
Workers, is not expected to occur. All 
right-wingers and most left-wingers in 
other unions oppose it, 


Union organizers are on notice to 
be more careful of remarks made to non- 
union workers. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board now finds it a violation of 
law for an organizer to tell employes that 
those who fail to join a union will even- 
tually lose their jobs, or that the union 
has ways of “handling” those who argue 
against the union. 
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Ditto eliminates 907 of all rewriting 
in office and factory routines 





INCREASE 
PROFIT 
THESE 6 WAYS 


WITH 
DITTO... 





1 Stop 


Rewriting and 


Have you thought that rewritingan. <yping 
are normal in your routine.? Do y_« rewrite 
in your order-billing, payroll, p: archasing 
and production procedures and in office 
duplicating? If you do, YOU’VE BEEN 
PAYING A STARTLING SUM FOR NOTH- 
ING—and avery big saving is available to you. 

All such rewriting and retyping are total 
waste in three ways: 1) in wasted time; 2) in 
slowed operations; 3) in human error. Yet 
without disturbing your routines Ditto One- 
Writing Forms eliminate all three wastes. 
You speed routines. You cut out error. You 
save clerical payroll, releasing workers for 
productive effort—for Ditto does the dupli- 
cating mechanically and instantaneously 
where your workers now duplicate their 
lapors by hand. 

Start saving teday! Mail the coupon now! Get the 
free Ditto One- Writing Forms which will show 
you how to obtain really substantial sai ings. 

DITTO, INC., 623 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, ‘Iinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 





DITTO, Inc., 623 S. Oakley Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send 
me Free Ditto One-Writing Forms on the 
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Tax more or borrow more is an 
issue being forced on Congress. 
Reason is a Government deficit, 
taking on giant proportions. 

Government income is way off. 
Spending trend is up, going well 
beyond the budget ceiling. It 
means a lot of red ink. 

Deficit by 1950 can reach 
$7,500,000,000. Tax rises high 
enough to wipe it out are un- 
likely. Borrowing, adding to the 
big public debt, may be the only 
solution. 


Budget of the U.S. Government is 
heading back into the red in a big 
way. Deficit in the 15 months ending 
in mid-1950 could easily reach $7,500,- 
000,000. 

That figure assumes a_ continuing 
moderate slide in business and no tax 
increase. At $7,500,000,000, the deficit 
would be greater than that of any 15- 
month period during the years of New 
Deal pump priming. 

Budget outlook has taken so definite 
a turn for the worse that Congress is go- 
ing to have to face the issue of new 
taxes. Spending cuts hold little promise 
as a way out. The alternative is to go 
back to deficit financing, with new bor- 
rowing and higher Government debt. 
The problem that Congress is up against 
is set out in the chart on this page. 

In this quarter, the final period of the 
1949 fiscal year, the Treasury is to go 
far into the hole. 

Income for the three months is 
estimated now at $8,747,000,000. 
Outgo is expected to reach $11,- 

034,000,000. 

Deficit for the quarter then would 
be $2,287,000,000. 

As the quarter began on April 1, the 
books showed a surplus of $1,048,000,- 
000 for the first nine months of the fiscal 
year. That surplus, produced by big 
March 15 tax collections, is disappearing 
fast now. In some recent days, tax re- 
funds have been almost as great as tax 
collections. 

By the year end on June 30, a deficit 
of $1,239,000,000 is expected to appear 
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Budget Outlook 
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$53.8 


BILLION 


$46.3 
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INCOME | OUTGO 


(assuming continued business 
decline, no change in taxes) 
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for the year as a whole. President Ty 
man, in his estimates of last Janug 
placed the deficit at $600,000,000. 

Figures given here for fiscal 1949 q 
on a current income-outgo basis. The 
do not allow for a bookkeeping switch 
funds ordered by Congress to help finan 
the Marshall Plan. 

In fiscal 1950, beginning next July 
budget problems could be much mg 
severe than had been anticipated earlig 
With a continuing moderate drop in p 
vate incomes, effects of which already a 
showing up in Government revenue, th 
prospect is about like this: 

Income is not likely to be more’ 
than $37,564,000,000, unless Con- 
gress votes to increase taxes. 

Outgo can be expected to reach} 
$42,741,000,000. 

Deficit, on this basis, would be 
$5,177,000,000. Mr. Truman’s Jan 
uary estimate was $873,000,000. 
In the next 15 months, then, ¢ 

Government is likely to find itself in sor 
serious budget trouble. 4 

Income for the whole 15-month 
period, with declining business and 
no tax increase, is expected to be 
about $46,311,000,000. 

Outgo is set at $53,775,000,000; 

Deficit then would be $7,464; 
000,000. 

Actually, the deficit could run cons 
erably higher than that. These fig 
allow only $1,000,000,000 for milit 
aid to Europe. Mr. Truman’s budget 
cluded no estimate for this item. Thé 
unofficial estimates assume that fa 
price supports will cost only $383,00 
000 more than the budget figure. Th 
may run far bigger than that. No incre 
is allowed in regular military spendif 
Nor is any extra spending assumed 
relief and public works. These figu 
allow for spending cuts in other fie 
totaling $500,000,000. There is no ass 
ance yet that these cuts will be mag 
Then, too, a sharp business decline mig 
reduce revenues more than estimaf 
here. 

What to do about this darkenil 
budget picture is soon to get more 2 
more attention in Congress. 

Spending cuts are asked by mal 
but the record of Congress, to date, 
appropriations does not suggest that ecd 
omies will alter the outlook greatly. 

- Tax increase still is urged by the 4 
ministration. Odds are strongly agaif 
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BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


150th ANNIVERSARY 








1799 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN BROOME 
Importer 
AARON BURR 
Lawyer 
JOHN B. CHURCH 
Underwriter 
JOHN B. COLES 
Merchant 
HENRY A. COSTER 
Merchant 
WILLIAM EDGAR 
Merchant 
RICHARD HARRISON 
Recorder of the City of New York 
BROCKHOLST LIVINGSTON 
Lawyer and Clerk of Chancery 
DANIEL LUDLOW 
President of the Company 
and an Importer 
SAMUEL OSGOOD e 
Member State Legislature 
PASCHAL N. SMITH 
Merchant 
JOHN STEVENS 
Engineer 
JOHN WATTS 
Lawyer 





Condensed Statement of Condition at the end of the year in 
which the Company was chartered December 31, 1799 
ASSETS 

a ere8 

Real Estate . : 
Water Works 20,000.00 
Discounts : 1,181,061.81 
Da se ha8 2,000.00 
Due from Banks ? 1,305.35 
$1,681,395.92 


$ 447,028.76 
30,000.00 





LIABILITIES 
*Capital Stock Paid In = $ 500,042.00 
Bank Notes... . 364,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 17,817.62 
Depots . . . s 7995536.30 
$1,681,395.92 


*As of the above date the Capital Stock of $2,000,000 had been fully subscribed and the initial payment made. 





























DIRECTORS 


J. STEWART BAKER > 
Chairman 

NEAL DOW BECKER 
President, Intertype 
Corporation 

WALTER H. BENNETT 
Trustee, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 

GRAHAM B. BLAINE 
Vice-Chairman 

JOHN C. BORDEN 
President, Borden Mills, Inc, 

JAMES F. BROWNLEE 

GEORGE W. BURPEE 
Coverdale & Colpitts 

HARRY I. CAESAR 
H. A. Caesar & Co. 

ROBERT M. CATHARINE 
President, Dollar Savings 
Bank of the City of New York 

F. ABBOT GOODHUE 
Retired 

WILLIAM V. GRIFFIN 
Chairman, Brady Security & 
Realty Corporation 

LAWRENCE C. MARSHALL 
President 

HENRY D. MERCER 
President, States Marine 
Corporation 

GEORGE L. MORRISON 
President, 
General Baking Company 

WILLIAM J. MURRAY, JR. 
President and Chairman, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

FRANK F. RUSSELL 
President, Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Corporation 

FREDERICK SHEFFIELD 
Webster, Sheffield & Horan 

PHILIP YOUNG 
Dean, Columbia University 
School of Business 





Condensed Statement of Condition 150 years from the 
date the Company was chartered: April 2, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
Other Public Securities . ; 

Other Securities yeas 

Loans and Discounts .. . 

F.H.A. Insured Mortgages. . 

Other Real Estate Mortgages . 

Banking Houses Owned . Zs 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Other Assets .. 

Liability of Others on . Bills Sold. Endorsed . 


$ 361,245,565.17 
309,621,976.03 
12,470,931.71 
10,996,215.79 
408,646,590.26 
33,662,055.53 
2,424,979.01 
11,321,981.66 
5,746,412.80 
2,972,622.20 
7,797,221.29 
$1,166,906,551.45 








LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,000,000 ee . $20,000,000.00 

Surplus .. ; . . . 80,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 17,171,456.67 $ 67,171,456.67 

Deposits . . of ay a ‘ 1,080,919,916.20 

Acceptances Outstanding 6,328,048.45 

Other Liabilities, Reserve for Taxes, ete. 4,689,908.84 

Bills Sold With Our Endorsement . 7,797,221.29 
$1,166,906,551.45 











Of the above assets $71,784,613.29 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes ; and certain of the above deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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2,000,000 


Circulation 


| 
’ a TaaNN \ j, 


HOUSEHOLD | 


word { 


Your sales are where the home is, and | 
the big home market is small cities and | 


towns. Here’s 60% of all non-farm 
homes—here are HOUSEHOLD’S 
2,000,000 families—over 70% home- 
owners! 

But that’s not all. These families are 
big. HOUSEHOLD'S parents average 
2.3 children—have bigger houses 
State over 6 rooms). No wonder 
this market is tremendous! And today, 
buying power is greater than ever! 

HOUSEHOLD'S idea-planned edi- 
torial features GO AFTER sales with 
382 “buy-ideas” per issue—backing up 
advertisers, planting the urge to buy. 
Here’s more reason than ever why 
“Success is a HOUSEHOLD word!” 

and circulation isn’t 
all that’s growing... 

@ Tremendous increase in four-color 
advertising! ¢ Over two hundred new 
accounts in less than a year! @ 1948 
advertising revenue up 35% over 1947! 
@ Yet you still pay the lowest cost per 
thousand—$2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


@ magazine of action for small 











cities and towns 
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a tax rise large enough to wipe out 
deficits of the size indicated above. 

Deficit financing, thus, is almost cer- 
tain, if business keeps sliding. The tax 
situation holds the answer to how much 
new borrowing would be necessary. 

Taxes will be raised only moderately, 
if at all. Opposition to new taxes is wide- 
spread. In fact, some tax cuts are not to 
be discounted as a possibility. 

Increases in taxes, if they come, prob- 
ably will fall largely on corporations in 
the form of an increase of a few per- 
centage points in the present top rate of 
38 per cent on corporate income. An 
excess-profits tax is unlikely. So is an 
undistributed-profits tax. 

Individual incomes are less likely to be 
affected by any tax increase. Estate and 
gift taxes may be increased, but new 
revenue would be relatively minor. 

In any case, tax increases do not hold 
a full answer to any big deficit in fiscal 
1950. There is a year’s lag in collecting 
corporate taxes. No more than half of a 
corporate tax increase would be reflected 
in the fiscal vear 1950. 

Cuts in excises are being taken seri- 
ously in Congress. Idea is spreading that 
these taxes are holding prices up in some 
lines that are hardest hit by the current 
decline in consumer spending. Senate Fi- 
nance Committee is reported ready to 
agree to a few excise cuts (see page 50). 
Any reduction in revenue from this source 
would add to budget troubles. 

Effect of a $7,500,000,000 deficit, 
with no new taxes to close the gap, would 
be felt throughout the economy, 

Business would get a cushion against 
a downturn. When Government pays out 
billions more than it collects, the effect 
is to support the whole economy. 

Borrowing by the Treasury, through 
marketable securities, probably would to- 
tal $3,900,000,000 in the next 15 months. 
This would be in addition to savings 
bonds, other nonmarketable issues. 

Public debt probably would increase 
by more than $5,000,000,000, Cash bal- 
ance of the Treasury would be drawn 
down in order to make up the rest of the 
deficit. 

Congress dislikes the idea of adding to 
a debt that already exceeds $251,000,- 
000,000. It also dislikes tax increases at 
a time when business is faltering. That is 
the hard choice Congress will have to 
make in the months ahead. 





> Tax increase sought by Mr. Truman 
is caught in a legislative log jam. Tax 
changes must originate in the House 
Ways and Means Committee. But that 
Committee is tied up on Social Security 
expansion, probably will be until June. 
After that, the Committee is to hold 
lengthy hearings on taxes. In the Senate, 


—— 


another log jam may develop. Both 
Social Security and taxes are handled by 
the Finance Committee, which would 
not wish to act on either issue without 
public hearings. Congress wants to ad. 
journ in late July. Chances for a final 
vote on new taxes before that time look 
slim. 


> Insurance-company earnings, per 
dollar invested, are climbing again, after 
a 20-year decline. Life companies aver- 
aged 2.96 per cent on investments jn 
1948, against a low of 2.88 in 1947, 
General level of interest rates has been 
advancing slowly. Also, insurance com- 
panies have been shifting to types of 
investments that offer better yields. Re- 
turns still are low by past standards. Life 
companies earned 4.1 per cent, on the 
average, between 1930 and 1939. 


> installment-credit control is under 
increasing fire. Effect of recent relaxation 
of credit terms under Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W has not stimulated 
sales as much as many expected. Now 
pressure is growing to drop controls al- 
together. Among others, Representative 
Wright Patman (Dem.), of Texas, chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, demands that Regulation W be 
scrapped. In that, he is supported by 
such organizations as American Bankers 
Association and Consumer Bankers As- 


sociation. FRB is reluctant to free credit - 


buying from all control, but may yet 
come to it. 


> Dividends are rising at a time when 
other types of personal income are fall- 
ing off. In February, total personal in- 
come declined for the second, consecu- 
tive month. At an annual rate of $217,- 
000,000,000 for February, income was 
at the lowest point since last August. Yet 
dividends rose for the seventh consecu- 
tive month, reaching an annual rate of 
$8,800,000,000. This reflects reduced 
corporate outlays for expansion and other 
business needs, leaving a bigger share 
of earnings for distribution to  stock- 


holders. 


> Tax-free fur coats are showing up 
again. What this means is that some 
customers are getting in on an exemption 
originally intended for cloth coats with 
fur collars. As that exemption is stated 
in the law, a coat is free of tax unless the 
fur in it is worth at least three times as 
much as the next most expensive com- 
ponent. Some ingenious manufacturers 
now are offering fur coats with expensive 
silk linings, worth just a little more than 
a third as much as the fur itself. Some 
linings are hand painted. Latest wrinkle 
in tax-free lines is fur coats with high- 
priced gold buttons. 
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We've Been Asked: 
WHEN FEDERAL CONTROLS END 


The period ahead will determine 
whether a number of Government regu- 
lations and controls will be extended, or 
allowed to die. These controls, many of 
which were left over from the war, are 
important to bankers, manufacturers and 
other businessmen and to farmers and 
individuals. Congress now must decide 
what to keep and what to drop. 

Rent control, in a different form, al- 
ready has been extended 15 months to 
mid-1950. The manner in which farm 
prices will be supported in the future is 
now under study. This will be followed 
by extension or termination of other con- 
trols that end June 30, unless renewed. 
These decisions by Congress will have a 
direct effect on many businesses. 


What of installment credit control, is 
that to end soon? 

Yes, under present law. Control over in- 
stallment credit is to end next June 30, 
unless extended by Congress. This would 
mean an end of restrictions on credit 
buying imposed by Regulation W. Con- 
gress may not renew this power unless 
the Federal Reserve Board eases further 
the terms of installment buying. 


Can the Board end credit control? 
Itcan. The Reserve Board can change its 
restrictions on credit buying, or end these 
restrictions altogether. 


What of reserves that banks are re- 
quired to have? 

The power of the Federal Reserve Board 
to increase the reserve requirements of 
banks expires June 30. This may not be 
extended. Its termination would reduce 
the amounts of reserves required by 
banks, and the base for possible credit 
expansion would be broadened. 


Are margin requirements on security 
sales to be eased, too? 

The authority of the Reserve Board to 

set margin requirements on the purchase 

of securities is a permanent power. The 

Board can raise or lower these require- 

ments at any time. 


ls allocation of steel to continue? 

The program for voluntary agreements 
of industries to allocate steel and other 
scarce materials was recently extended 
to September 30. This may be allowed 
to expire at that time. Already the 
amount of steel to be allocated is being 
reduced sharply, effective next July. 


What other materials are still under 
controls? 

The Government has power to control 

uses and inventories of tin and antimony, 
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but this power ends June 30. Rubber and 
synthetic rubber are controlled by a 
separate law, which runs until June 30, 
1950. 


Is the end of import control in sight? 
Control over imports of tin, fats, oils and 
certain fertilizers will stop next June 30, 
under present law. These restrictions 
have been eased considerably. 


Has Congress extended export con- 
trol? 

Yes. Congress recently extended power to 
control exports until June 30, 1951. But 
restrictions on the export of most items 
probably will be dropped before that 
date. Controls largely are wanted in order 
to assure that war materials do not flow 
to Russia. 


Has the power to make reciprocal 
trade agreements expired? 

No. The present law runs till June 30. 

Congress now is considering extending it 

for two more years. 


What control remains over railroads? 
Control] over use of railroad facilities and 
equipment, little used now, ends June 
30. Steps are being taken to liquidate 
the old wartime Office of Defense Trans- 
portation by that time. 


Is there also a termination date for 
farm price supports? 

No. Support of farm prices is embodied 
in law without a termination date. But 
a change in the law, effective in 1950, 
would permit a flexible level of supports 
from 60 to 90 per cent of parity, instead 
of the present rigid supports, set at 90 
per cent of parity. Other extensive 
changes in the present price-support pro- 
gram have been proposed by the Admin- 
istration. These are soon to be considered 
by Congress. 


Is it possible to draft men for the 
armed forces at this time? 

It is, even though no men now are being 
called into service by the draft. But 
young men in the age group of 19 through 
25 can be inducted anytime up to June 
24, 1950. Registration of youths reach- 
ing 18 still is required. 


What of re-employment rights of ex- 
servicemen? 
That, too, is written into the present draft 
law. Men who leave regular jobs to en- 
list or to be inducted into the armed forces 
for active service usually are entitled to 
get their old jobs back after discharge. 
This rule will apply for those who volun- 
teer or are drafted up to June 24, 1950. 








When 
you think of 


Pittsburgh 


Shirky 
PEOPLES 





Although Pittsburgh’s greatest renown 
is associated with industrial achievements, 
the city provides many notable cultural ad- 
vantages for its residents. It is the home of 
Carnegie Institute, comprising famed art 
galleries, museum, music hall and library. 
Its Phipps Conservatory, Allegheny Ob- 
servatory and Buhl Planetarium are out- 
standing. It has a fine Symphony and 
annually presents the world’s greatest 
musicians. A proposed new Civic Theatre 
will be unique among open air amphi- 
theatres. Five colleges and many other 
cultural features are available. 

These facilities are vital to you and to 
the people you will ask to staff your new 
operations in Pittsburgh. And it is also 
important to know that one of the nation’s 
largest banks has the facilities and the 
desire to serve your Pittsburgh banking 
needs. Your inquiries will ‘be welcomed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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See the minutes 


Even in Shakespeare’s time the value 
of each minute was considered impor- 
tant. Today, more than ever, the pro- 
ductive value of each minute has been 


multiplied many times. 


To realize the full value of these 
minutes, modern business demands ac- 
curate, economical, flexible means for 
accounting, for typewriting, for time 

















show they run” 


—William Shakespeare 
*King Henry VI,” Part III, Act II 


indicating, recording, and signaling. By 
providing this means, IBM equipment 
makes possible efficient administrative 
control in businesses, industries, and in- 
stitutions of all types and sizes. 


For more information on IBM prod- 
ucts and their applications to your busi- 
ness, contact your nearest IBM branch 
office or write to the address below. 


TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 
Proof Machines ° Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 


and Service Bureau Facilities * Electric Typewriters 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 














Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Wow that Easter has come and gone, there still isn't much to brag about in 
the business picture. Industrial production had a sinking spell in March and 
seems to be jarring down to lower levels this month. Pipe lines are filled with 
goods. Price shading continues in a growing number of lines. 

Major supports for business now are steel, automobiles and construction. 

Steel operations are moving a little lower, though still very close to ca- 
pacity. Downtrend in some steel-using industries such as machinery and rail 
equipment indicates lower steel production is ahead. Steel shortage is ending. 

Automobile production stays very high. Spring season, new models and price 
cuts seem to have stimulated buying. But dealers keep their fingers crossed. 

New construction manages to stay just ahead of year-earlier levels. But 
the margin iS narrowing. Private building is not picking up as rapidly as last 
spring. But public construction, especially highways and institutional build- 
ing, is rising strongly, is 39 per cent above a year ago. Public construction 
still accounts for only 26 per cent of total construction. This share will grow. 

In other industries, strong trends are hard to find. Less crude oil is being 
produced than at any time in three years. Lumber is weak, but should pick up 
seasonally. Textiles still decline. But manufactured food products hold steady. 























Each week, more reports of factory cutbacks accumulate: 

Rayon makers are cutting production back to 79 per cent of capacity. 

A second automobile manufacturer will go down to a four-day week. 

Home-appliance and radio makers are cutting output some more. 

Paperboard people are doing the same thing. Building material manufactur- 
ers have cautious production schedules. More woolen mills are slowing down. 

















Trouble is, manufacturers are finding goods backing up in their hands..... 

Factory sales of goods dropped off from $18,523,000,000 in September to 
$16,950,000,000 in February, or 8.5 per cent. 

Inventories of processed goods in the same period were up $1,020,000,000, 
or 7 per cent. Result: Ratio of inventory to sales climbed. But the ratio 
still is smaller than it was in 1939. 

Order backlogs have been declining in most lines since late summer. 

Durable-goods manufacturers found orders to be filled fell off 5 per cent 
between August and January. Decline probably has speeded up since then. 

Machinery-order backlog by January had dipped 7.9 per cent below the August 
level and reached the lowest level since September, 1946. 

Railroad-equipment orders, especially for freight cars, are off sharply. 

Electric-appliance backlogs show a Similar downtrend. 

Steel backlog of orders held up well until very recently. 

Automobile orders have had a lot of water squeezed out of them. Buyers of 
almost all makes of cars can get delivery promptly now. 

Nondurable goods, too, are backing up. Manufacturers in this field report 
January inventories 18 per cent higher relative to shipments than a year before. 
Wholesalers show inventories up 10 per cent. Retailers are up 5 per cent. 

Pile-up of goods sets the stage for more cuts in production. 



































Declining sales volume and rigid expenses are squeezing manufacturerSeeee. 
Profit tumbles can be spectacular under these circumstances. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


What can happen is shown by figures collected by the National City Bank on 
335 manufacturing concerns reporting sales declines last year. These firms ina 
score of industries did nearly $10,000,000,000 worth of business last year. 

Their sales were off 14 per cent from the 1947 level. 

But net income was off 47 per cent. Costs obviously stayed very high. 

Expense cutting this year may not be quite so hard. Shortages won't hamper 
production. Raw-material costs are off. Labor productivity is improving. 
Prospects for cutting wages are dim, but overtime premiums will be less frequent. 

Management's big job this year will be cutting corners, cutting out frills, 
getting more out of their expense outlays, but, above all, pushing sales. 























Slowdown in business activity is reflected in reduced personal incomes. 

Personal income in February tumbled $2,500,000,000 below the January level 
to an annual rate of $217,000,000,000. This was $4,000,000,000 below the Decem- 
ber peak rate and the lowest since August. 

Wages and salaries fell to a $135,000,000,000 rate, nearly $3,000,000,000 
below the record November level, as layoffs and shorter hours took their toll. 

Unemployment-insurance benefits continued to rise in February, offsetting 
about two fifths of the losses in wages and salaries. 

Proprietors' and rental income dropped $1,800,000,000 from the January rate 
and was back to the rate prevailing in February, 1948. 

Dividend and interest payments were up a little from the January rate. 

While the downtrend in personal incomes is clear now, point to remember is 
that, as a whole, they are still well above where they were a year ago. People 
still have plenty of current cash. But they aren't letting go of it easily. 

















So more price lures are dangled in front of consumers every day. Price 
cuts now are fanning out in every direction. Just to list a few recent ones: 

Soap is down 6 per cent; asphalt tile, 8 per cent; automatic washers, 10 
per cent. Two more makes of cars also are marked down. 

Whisky is starting to come'down. Big price war among distillers is ex- 
pected to break out in a month or two. Aged whisky stocks are huge. 

Some of the recent price cuts are tagged as seasonal. Such are those in 
hard and soft coal, heating oil, antifreeze. 

Metal prices continue weak. Copper, zinc, steel scrap are down: again. 











Renewed pressure on food prices will show up later in the spring and summer 
when size of crops can be better estimated. Government supports will keep major 
crops from sliding very far, though. Judging from the April 1 crop report, sup- 
port operations in the coming season may tie up between four and five billions 
of the taxpayers' money. National cost of eating is going to stay pretty high. 





You may soon pay less for luggage, furs, jewelry, amusements, light bulbs, 
train tickets, if a move in Congress to slash excise taxes is successful. 

Bill to repeal the tax on oleomargarine may soon have a rider attached to 
cut many of the excise taxes back to the 1942 level. 

Over-all savings to the public are estimated at about $600,000,000. 

Savings, based on 1948 collections, would run about like this: 

Fur tax would be halved; savings would be $36,500,000. 

Jewelry tax also would be halved, producing savings of $107,600,000. 

Cosmetics users would save $46,500,000 a year; theater-goers, $193,300,000. 

Travelers on trains and busses would be $83,600,000 in pocket. 

The way things look now, attempt would not be made to cut all excises. 

Main idea is to stimulate lagging business in specific lines. 

Truman forces will fight excise tax reductions unless other taxes are 
raised. If all federal taxes stay where they are now, it looks as if the Gov- 
ernment will be getting deeper and deeper in the red in coming months. Tax col- 
lections, like everything else, are beginning to be hit by the decline in business. 
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FOR EVERY ADDED CAR... 


1530 More Needed for Oil Facilities 


For every additional car that rolls 
Onto America’s highways the oil in- 
dustry must put up $530 more in new 
Capital. 

It takes that much for equipment 
© find, produce, and transport the 
added gasoline and oil needed to keep 
it running. 

To supply oil for each additional 
oil burner, the industry invests $670; 


for a truck, $970; for a Diesel loco- 
motive, $108,000; for a transport 
plane, $221,000. 

And because Americans use more 
cars, more trucks, more trains, more 
planes every year, it takes more and 
more money at work all the time to 
keep oil flowing out of the earth at the 
rate they use it. 

This money comes from invest- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


ments — from stockholders and from 
earnings put back into the business to 
meet the always expanding needs. 
Sound investments like these are for 
your future. Soundly and progres- 
sively managed, they give you assur- 
ance of oil to meet your growing 
needs. 

The better you live, 

the more oil you use... 


(NEW JERSEY) 














When you need a 
Washington 
bank, 


call on— 


) 
Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D.C. 
Daniel W. Bell, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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| THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 

No. 58, 1834¢ per share 
payable on May 14, 1949, to holders of record 
at close of business April 20, 1949 

Dare Parke 

April 7, 1949 Secretary 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT dg 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CAN now find out about new 

accounting rules that will apply in 
renegotiation of military contracts. The 
National Military Establishment explains 
these accounting principles in another 
section of its renegotiation regulations, 
just issued. The regulations also deal 
with advertising and contributions that 
will be allowed as costs in determining 
excessive profits on military contracts. 


YOU CAN also get further informa- 

tion about the rules that will apply 
on contracts with the three armed serv- 
ices. The Munitions Board releases 
another chapter of its joint Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation. This 
section, dealing with patents and copy- 
rights, becomes effective July 1. 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, pre- 

vent the National Labor Relations 
Board from designating a union as official 
bargaining agent by agreeing to nego- 
tiate a contract with the union. For the 
first time, the Board allows a union to 
obtain a bargaining election even though 
the employer already had recognized 
the union as bargaining representative. 
NLBB points out that formal certification 
gives a union certain advantages that do 
not go with informal recognition by an 
employer. 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 
duction for a contribution to a char- 
itable organization in the year when your 
check is delivered to the organization, 
even though it is not cashed until the 
following year. The U.S. Tax Court 
overrules the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in his contention that such a de- 
duction should be taken in the year when 
payment is made on the check. 


YOU CANNOT take a credit against 

your U.S. taxes for a mining tax 
paid to the Mexican Government. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau rules that pay- 
ments made under the Mexican Mining 
Tax and Mining Fee law, based upon the 
value of metals and ores produced there, 
are not income taxes within the meaning 
of the Internal Revenue Code. These 
payments thus cannot be treated as in- 
come taxes paid to a foreign government. 


YOU CAN now ship additional item 

to countries outside the Europeg 
area without getting an export license 
from the Office of International Trade 
The items on which export controls g 
eased include hard and soft coal, prefab 
ricated housing and panels and som 
types of wire screening. 


YOU CANNOT, as representative 9 

a committee seeking proxies fron 
common stockholders in a holding-com 
pany reorganization proceeding, soliq 
contributions from stockholders to pa 
the committee’s expenses. The Securitie 
and Exchange Commission decides the 
funds may not be solicited to pay atte 
ney fees and other expenses of a com 
mittee in connection with the proceeding 


a 
YOU CANNOT, as a building com 
tractor, expect to collect damageg 
from a union for staging a seconda 
boycott against your subcontractor. 
federal district court holds that the pra 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act permittinj 
damage suits against a union for a se¢ 
ondary boycott does not apply in a eas 
involving a building contractor and hi 
subcontractor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely make 

change in your firm’s retiremen 
plan for employes without consultin 
the certified bargaining union in yo 
plant. In ordering an employer to ba 
gain with a union on an employes’ pel 
sion plan, NLRB warns against changin 
a retirement plan without discussing th 
matter with the union. 


YOU CAN expect fewer Gover 

ment restrictions on exports of 
number of products of iron and _ ste 
mills. OIT removes quota restrictions 4 
27 iron and steel items. 


x * 


YOU CANNOT avoid an estate tea 

on a trust that you set up if you, 4 
trustee, have power to withdraw th 
share of one beneficiary from the tr 
and pay it to another. A circuit co 
finds that the value of a trust, under sud 
a setup, must be included in the gro 
estate of the person who established i 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 4 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and. bureaus considé 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be ‘set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources ofthis basic materia 
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World Commer 





PARIS....LONDON....HAVANA....OTTAWA.... 


>> Prices are slowly giving ground now in wide areas of Europe, in Canada, in 
parts of Latin America. But nowhere is the trend so pronounced as in the U.S. 
Inflation seems to have worn out or gone underground. Anyway, it's out of 
style except in a few places with special difficulties, as in Argentina and China. 
Deflation symptoms are turning up in one or two places besides the U.S. 
Belgium's prices are falling and unemployment has been fairly large for months. 
Similar signs are appearing in France. The turn has come suddenly in France. 


>> Classic pattern for the end of an inflation period is traced in France: 

First, agricultural prices weakened. That started in November. 

Then, industrial prices started shading off last month. 

French consumers, like Americans, seem now to be waiting for prices to go 
down further. Stocks are piling up in stores. Price cutting has little effect. 

Rationing of dairy products is ended. Farmers are loaded down. 

Bank loans are dropping sharply. Banks are very skittish about making loans 
against slow-moving inventories. There is much selling of securities for cash. 

Tight credit controls may have to be loosened by the Government. 

Queuille Government has been working hard to break the back of inflation in 
France. Progress has been a little more rapid than expected. Screws may have 
to be loosened up a bit. But Paris will go slowly on deflationary measures. It 
would be easy for inflation to bust out all over again. 

Industrial activity stays high, as in U.S., with steel especially strong. 

Exports are recovering, although French prices still are high relative to 
imost outside prices. French exporters aren't having too much luck selling in 
the U.S. French exports to the U.S. now cover only about 10 per cent of imports 
from the U.S. Before the war, they covered about 35 per cent. But the French 
worry less about this problem of building up exports to the U.S. than the British. 




















>> The British Government is opening a new drive for dollar exports. 

Export industries dealing with North America are to be coddled. 

Raw materials will be shunted to them in greater volume, if necessary. 

More export credits and financial aid will be given to them, if needed. 

Dollar outlays for advertising and sales promotion in the U.S. and Canada 
will be increased further. 

Trade consuls will be stationed in the four major regions of the U.S. to 
help British exporters sell their goods and to watch trends on the spot. 

What _all this means is that British exports to dollar countries are not up to 
snuff. Smaller share of exports is going to North America than before the war. 




















(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) . 


Actually, 19 times as much is sold to Australia as to North America. 


These hard facts take the edge off the new records being hung up by British 


exports. Plenty is being sold. But it isn't going to the right places, if 
Britain is to stand without U.S. crutches in 1952, when the Marshall Plan ends. 


>> 


Slow 
way, 


bulk 


Coddling the British exporter this way leaves several problems unsolved..... 
Most important is how to get selling prices down. That will be hard to do. 
Manufacturing costs in Britain stay high. Worker efficiency shows only 
gains. Wage declines are hardly in the cards. Pressure will be the other 
with food costs likely to increase as Government subsidies level off. 

Raw materials will be declining in cost. World trend is that way. But 
buying by the British Government makes for a lack of flexibility in prices. 














Price revisions are not too frequent in long-term contracts for things like 


lead 
when 


izes 


5 pa 
painful. But, in view of Empire obligations, it won't be easy to work out. 
Every other way of prodding exports will probably be explored first. 


>> 


» copper, zinc. British manufacturers consequently are at a disadvantage 


the price level is moving down. 

Taxes on British manufacturers remain high. No relief is in sight there. 
Profits squeeze could cut selling prices. But the British Government real- 
there will be a definite limit to what can be done along that line. 
Devaluation of the pound is another way of slicing British price tags in 
and other markets overseas. In some ways, devaluation seems the least 





It's a long time since U.S. exporters have had any good news..... 
Most major countries in the world have set up import barriers against U.S. 





,goods. Purpose has been to conserve dwindling supplies of dollars. 
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>> 


sler, 


Cuba now is trying to restrict imports of U.S. textiles again. U.S. State 


Department is protesting, as it did a similar attempt by Cuba last summer. 


Cuba is one of the few countries that have been importing U.S. goods quite 


freely. But now Cuba's situation is changing. She's having trouble‘selling all 
her sugar. Slow decline in her dollar earnings seems in prospect. 


Canada, on the other hand, is building up her U.S. dollar holdings..... 
Canada's dollar holdings fell so low late in 1947 that imports from the 





U.S. had to be severely restricted. 


Combination of these import curbs, big exports to the U.S. and heavy Brit- 





ish buying in Canada with Marshall Plan dollars has pulled Canada out of the hole. 


U.S. dollars in Canadian tills now total $1,067,000,000, showing a net gain 





of $450,000,000 in a year. 


Result is that Canada now relaxes import curbs against American-made cars 


and trucks. Canadian importers now may bring in 25 per cent more of them. 


This is a help to smaller American producers. Ford, General Motors, Chry- 
Studebaker have assembly plants in Canada and will not be affected. 
Curious fact is that Canada is as dependent on the Marshall Plan as Western 





Europe. Traditionally, Canada paid her bills in the U.S. by converting into dol- 
lars the proceeds of her. sales elsewhere. Now British pounds and most other cur- 
rencies can't be converted. But Marshall Plan dollars pay for most of Canada's 
exports outside the U.S. Canadian nightmare is over what happens if Marshall 
Plan buying sloughs off sharply before these currencies can be exchanged for U.S. 
dollars. That could happen. Obviously, Canada is skating on pretty thin ice. 
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Plus and Minus 





INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The decline in business activity is be- 
ing cushioned by rising output of 
autos and a pickup in Easter trade, 
but prices of industrial goods are 
falling and the drop in bank loans 
has speeded up. 

Auto output jumped to 124,597 in the 
week ended April 9, from 113,784 
the previous week. It was the 
biggest week since 1941. 

Factory output rose to 193.2 from 
191.7 on the indicator, but remained 
below March average of 194, Out- 
put has fallen for six straight months 
from October peak of 202. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
99.2 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended April 16, against 98.8 
the preceding week. 

Department-store sales climbed to 
295 on the indicator for the week 
ended April 9, the second week be- 
fore Easter. This figure compares 
with 272 in March and 310 in De- 
cember. 

Bank loans to business shrank to 
$14,627,000,000 at reporting banks 
for the week ended April 6, down 
$277,000,000 from the previous 
week and $934,000,000 below Janu- 
ary 1. It was the biggest weekly 
drop since 1937, when the record 
begins, and was the twelfth straight 
decline. 

Capital needs of business are smaller, 
now that sales are falling. Business 
is making fewer loans, is paying off 
old loans as inventories and _ re- 
ceivables are converted into cash. 
Bonds and stocks sold by corpora- 
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tions for new capital are more than 
a quarter below last year. 


Employment changes confirm other 


evidence of lower activity. Jobs in 
construction failed to rise in March. 
In manufacturing, almost all in- 
dustry groups employed fewer 
workers than in February or in 
March a year ago. Durable goods 
were weaker than nondurable. The 
recovery in apparel and shoe in- 
dustries that began in February 


‘ came to a halt. 
Hog prices fell to $19.37 per 100 


pounds on April 12, lowest since 
October, 1946. That is about $2 
above the Government support 


level. Consumers are spending a 
smaller share of their incomes on 
meat. Wages and salaries have 
been declining since November. 

Wholesale prices of all commodities, 
shown in the top chart, have 
averaged about the same _ since 
February. Farm products and foods 
have recovered a bit, offsetting 
weakness elsewhere. 

Industrial-goods prices, a broad in- 
dex of 708 commodities, had their 
fifth straight decline in the week 
ended April 12, putting them 3 per 
cent below their peak. Textiles are 
down 7 per cent from their peak; 
building materials, 4; fuel and 
lighting materials, 4; metals and 
metal products, 1. 

Building costs are coming down. 
They fell rather sharply in March 
as retail lumber prices dipped. In 
some areas, lumber prices made up 
30 per cent of the cost of a frame 
house. . 

New dwelling units started in March 
rose to 62,000, up 35 per cent from 
February but 17 per cent below 
the 75,000 of March, 1948. These 
are Official estimates based largely 
upon building permits. Actual 
starts can fall short of estimates if 
builders fail to arrange loans or 
wait for lower prices. 

Price uncertainty is depressing busi- 
ness by causing consumers and 
business to curtail their spending. 
Declines in prices of industrial 
goods seem to point to a further 
drop in business activity. 
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Senate Chief Lucas to Lose Job? . .. Donald Dawson: 
Patronage Key... Mr. Tobin’‘s Plan to Quit Cabinet 


James Forrestal, former Defense Sec- 
retary, who broke down from over- 
work right after giving up his job, 
now is well on the road to recovery. 
Those who have talked with him find 
him in good spirits and much im- 
proved from the rest he is having. 


xk *& 


Louis Johnson, new Secretary of De- 
fense, is directing that top military 
officials tone down their war scares 
and do more talking of peace. This 
does not mean, however, that mili- 
tary services are to trim demands for 
money to spend. 


RA tet 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Army Chief of 
Staff, was just sending up a trial bal- 
loon when he hinted that it might 
be necessary to use U.S. troops to 
build a defense line in Germany. 
This idea, when tossed out, didn’t 
draw much adverse reaction, al- 
though its execution might call for re- 
vival of the draft. 


x Kk 


The White House now insists that it 
merely did not censor, and didn’t 
really approve the speech of Edwin 
Nourse, the President’s No. 1 eco- 
nomic adviser, when he warned. that 
military spending was rising to the 
danger point. Mr. Nourse wants the 
cost of any lend-lease of arms for 
Europe to be chiseled out of the budg- 
et for U.S. armed forces. 


x *k * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
concerned about giving arms to the 
Dutch and French at a time when 
they are waging colonial wars in the 
Far East. Arms given to these coun- 
tries in Europe, diplomats from Asia 
insist, would permit the Dutch and 
French to send more arms from their 
- own stocks to their troops in Indo- 
nesia and Indo-China. 


Weck we 


Secretary Acheson, like George Mar- 
shall before him, is rating Europe 
as the No. 1 diplomatic theater and 
is trying to separate Asia from it. 
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Some observers insist that there can’t 
successfully be two U.S. policies in 
foreign affairs—one for the East and 
one for the West. 


K Wok 


Mr. Truman is discovering that labor 
leaders blame him for part of their 
trouble with Congress. They com- 
plain, in private, that the President 
upset the applecart by insisting that 
Congress move quickly to get com- 
plete repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
instead of using more finesse. 


xk 


Maurice Tobin, Secretary of Labor, 
is planning seriously to run for po- 
litical office in Massachusetts next 
year, giving up his Cabinet job. He 
is not happy over the coolness of Con- 
gress toward the idea of giving him 
more power. The Secretary, too, sees 
a political future in his home State. 


kkk 


Senator j. Howard McGrath, Chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee, is finding that more and 
more of his power over party affairs 
is being shorn away. William M. 
Boyle, Jr., Vice Chairman and an 
old-time associate of President Tru- 
man in Missouri politics, is being de- 
scribed as “the man to see” on party 
and other matters. 


xkek 


Donald Dawson, another Missourian, 
onetime minor official of the RFC 
and now one of the anonymous White 
House Assistants, is top man, next to 
Mr. Boyle, on patronage matters in 
a Government with more than 2,000,- 
000 jobs. Job trend in Government 
still is upward. 


xk kk 


Senator Scott Lucas, Majority Lead- 
er, is aware that serious thought has 
been given by Senate Democrats to a 
change in leadership as one means of 
getting out of the legislative tangle. 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of 
Wyoming, is most likely at this time 
to get the job if Senator Lucas finds 
it necessary to take a rest. 


The Capitol doctor, alarmed at the 
high blood pressure being generated 
by squabbles in the Senate, recently 
recommended that that legislative 
body take a two-week recess so that 
its members could calm down and 
rebuild their strength. 


x kk 


More than one Senator of a consery- 
ative turn of mind, recently inclined 
to retire on account of age when his 
present term expires, now is revising 
his idea. The thought is growing 
among these Senators that maybe, 
after all, there is not a radical tide 
running in this country. It seems that 
few individuals, holding power, give 
up that power voluntarily unless they 
think they may be beaten. 


xk kk 


Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, didn’t think he was stirring 
up a big national issue when he pro- 
posed a ‘new plan for dealing with 
the farm problem. What Secretary 
Brannan uncovered was a lot of 
pentup worry among politicians over 
the growing problem of what to 
do about agricultural surpluses and 
a wish to avoid having to face that 
problem. 


x kk 


The White House would like to find 
a way to keep the Government from 
getting into the prefabricated-hous- 
ing business on a rather big scale. 
Large advances of cash by the RFC 
to underwrite experiments in factory- 
built houses haven’t yet produced a 
profitable experiment, and some of- 
ficials are beginning to worry about 
the cash itself. 


Kok 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is holding 
off tax cuts and easing of many war- 
time restrictions until early 1950, at a 
time when Britain’s voters will be-de- 
ciding whether to continue with a 
Socialist Government. The idea is 
that, if concessions are given now, 
voters might forget about them by 
1950. 
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THE NEWLY-EQUIPPED Broadway Limited presents a Beautiful new Lounge and Observation Cars . . . attrac 
completely new conception of travel . . . with new styling, tive new Dining Cars... distinctively new, all-roon 
ppointments, riding ease and beauty... more comforts sleeping cars . . . plus the Broadway Limited’s traditional 
and conveniences than ever before, representing the hospitality—all for your personal travel pleasure! We 





finest that modern design and engineering can offer. invite you to make a reservation for your next trip 
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NEW MID-TRAIN LOUNGE AND OBSERVATION LOUNGE CARS NEW MASTER DINING CAR—Attractively furnished and deco- ROOMETTES for one. Full- 
—Cheerful, spacious settings, richly appointed for rated. Enjoy delicious food .. meticulous service. View the length bed . . . enclosed 
leisure. Thick, soft carpets...easy chairs and passing scene through panoramic windows. Entire car is wardrobe . . . complete 
roomy settees. Magazine libraries. Buffet service. reserved for dining, with the kitchen in adjoining car. toilet facilities. 








DUPLEX ROOMS for one person. COMPARTMENTS for two. By day —sofa- BEDROOMS—for one or two passen- DRAWING ROOMS — for three. 
Restful full-length bed be- seat and lounge chair. By night— gers—in three distinct styles. Each has 
comes a comfortable divan by lower and upper beds. Full-length lower and upper beds... full-length 
day. Complete toilet facilities. wardrobe... enclosed toilet annex. wardrobe and enclosed toilet annex. 
MASTER ROOMS — extra-spacious for two. 

Radio, four folding lounge chairs, two 

lower beds, bathroom annex 


Sofa and chairs by day... 
three beds by night. W 
robe, enclosed toilet at 
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